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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most important political event of the close of a sensational 
year was unquestionably the adhesion of Italy, following the 
example of Japan, to the Pact of London, signed 
by France, Russia, and Great Britain in the early 
and agonising days of September 1914, pledging 
the Allies to make Peace as they are waging War—in common. 
The full text of the Five-Power Declaration was published on 
December 6, 1915. The official translation is as follows: 

** The Italian Government having decided to accede to the 
Declaration between the British, French and Russian Govern- 
ments, signed at London on the 5th September, 1914, which 
Declaration was acceded to by the Japanese Government 
on the 19th October, 1915, the undersigned, duly authorised 
thereto by their respective Governments, hereby declare as 
follows : 

‘** The British, French, Italian, Japanese and Russian Govern- 
ments mutually engage not to conclude peace separately during 
the present war. 

“ The five Governments agree that when terms of peace come 
to be discussed no one of the Allies will demand conditions of 
peace without the previous agreement of each of the other 
Allies. 
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‘In faith whereof the undersigned have signed this Declara= 
tion and have affixed thereto their seals. 

‘* Done at London, in quintuplicate, this 30th day of November, 
1915. 


*“ E. GREY K. Inouye 
Paut CAMBON BENCKENDORFF.”’ 
IMPERIALI 


This momentous document, which is one of the very few 
indications of diplomatic imagination or initiative among the 
Entente Powers, should put a final stopper on all rumours of 
“peace” pourparlers between individual members of the conflict- 
ing groups. It should give the quietus to the reputed activities of 
all Caillauxs, Giolittis, Haldanes, Raspoulins, and others who, 
rightly or wrongly, are suspected of seeking to save the Mailed 
Fist from the full consequences of his “‘ frightful adventure.” 
German diplomacy is skilled in the dissemination of canards and 
throughout the war, as during the preceding peace, Germanagents 
have worked overtime to separate the Allies by suggesting that 
they are anxious to separate. Some people will swallow any- 
thing. Moreover, there are always others who will do anything 
to get into the International limelight. The crafty Teuton, the 
credulous Englishman, and the vain Scottish, French or Italian 
intriguer,play into one another’s hands. Sensible people should 
be equally on their guard against all three. 


THERE has been no moment of the war at which it was not put 
about, either via Washington, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Berne, 
Athens, Bukarest, or elsewhere, that one or other 
Ally was weary and was longing to take steps, or 
was taking steps to ‘“‘ sound ” Berlin as to possible 
terms. Asa matter of fact, the only diplomatic exploration so 
far attempted has been from Berlin, which has more than once 
endeavoured to approach Belgium, France, and Russia with seduc- 
tive offers, always to meet with the same snub. Prussia credits 
every other Power with her own perfidy. She would notoriously 
sell Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria to-morrow in order to 
secure Antwerp and Calais. No “ Pacts” would be allowed to 
stand in her way fora moment. Military Germany was confident 
of beating Russia to her knees last autumn when Russian fortresses 
were falling like ninepins, and diplomatic Germany was no less 
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cocksure of inveigling ‘“‘ the Eastern neighbour ” into a “‘ separate 
peace.” Inthe hour of victory Germany would be “ generous ”’— 
at the expense of others. Russia was to be “ given” Constan- 
tinople if she would withdraw from the war, while Turkey would 
be “compensated ” by Egypt. Earlier in the year it will be 
remembered Germany was prepared to promise Italy Trieste and 
the Trentino as the price of her neutrality, together with titbits 
of France. Petrograd may have shared the earlier doubts of 
Rome as to the delivery of the goods, ‘“‘ the solemn guarantee of 
Wilhelm II” being calculated in these days to provoke a smile, 
altogether apart from Russia’s unwavering loyalty in the spirit 
as well as in the letter to the Pact of London. The German 
Emperor has not yet recovered from his surprise at the curt and 
contemptuous answer of the Russian Government via the neutral 
nation which constituted itself Germany’s porte-parole in the 
autumn. Nevertheless Germans continue to amuse themselves 
and bemuse their dupes abroad by spreading the legend of the 
““ separate peace ”’ that Russia or France or Italy or ourselves 
are clandestinely seeking. Her game is promoted by those who 
for Stock Exchange or other purposes echo such rumours, which 
are stimulated by reports that M. Caillaux of Agadir fame has 
been hobnobbing with members of the Reichstag at The Hague— 
one focus of international intrigue—or that Lord Haldane has 
followed Prince Bulow to Berne—another focus of international 
intrigue, or that Signor Giolitti is prepared to go anywhere in 
order to get himself talked about. 


UnveEr the Pact of London there is no scope for amateur diplo- 
macy or hyphenated finance. Indeed, both are under a cloud. 
Hi Amateur diplomacy had a wonderful innings during 
igh ‘ : ’ 

the period preceding the war, as described else- 
where, and managed to conduct Europe “ from 
Agadir to Armageddon ” in the three years 1911-1914. Hyphen- 
ated finance always claimed to be able to prevent any war. We 
saw it in operation at the height of the crisis of 1914 when the 
Gwinners, the Beit von Speyers, the Ballins, and the rest of la 
haute finance of Germany worked like beavers for a war which 
was to begin with a picnic in Paris and to end in a picnic in 
Petrograd. While on this side of the North Sea the International 
Jew and his hangers-on, who dominate “ British” finance, worked 
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equally hard for peace in the shape of British neutrality, which 
would have given the Fatherland all she wanted at the moment. 
Both sets of financiers failed. The Germans had their war, but 
rather more than they bargained for, as the Potsdam Party here 
was routed at the twelfth hour and ** British ” finance was involved 
in the fiasco. But its views remain on record in the issue of the 
Economist of Black Saturday (August 1, 1914) : 

“ It is deplorable that at such a moment Mr. Churchill should 
have given sensational orders [sic] to the Fleet, as if, forsooth, 
whatever happened, any British Government was entitled to 
plunge this nation into the horrors of war, in a quarrel which is 
no more of our making and no more our concern than would be 
a quarrel between Argentina and Brazil, or between China and 
Japan.” 

We may be sure that on both sides of the North Sea the 
bitterly disappointed gamblers who speculated respectively on 
limited war and unlimited peace are in touch with one another 
through the usual neutral channels, probably the German Jews 
of New York—and are eagerly awaiting the moment when without 
too great risk to their own precious skins they may resume their 
backstairs business. This is the only “secret diplomacy ” the 
Democracy have to fear, and we should not be surprised to hear 
that the International Jew is behind the so-called Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, which, though claiming to appeal to public opinion, 
has less than no respect for it, because its Members of Parliament 
refuse to respond to the notices to quit they have received from 
their various constituencies. 


Tue Pact of London, couched in plain unvarnished language, 
constraining the Allies to act in common in council as on the 
stricken field, should put the International Jew 
completely out of court as on the face of it it 
affords no scope for the usual ‘‘ nosing around ” 
such as invariably precedes international pourparlers. Neverthe- 
less the public would be well advised to keep a watchful eye on 
the International Jew, who on the one hand has the entrée of 
Downing Street, and on the other is in close touch with the 
International Jew of Vienna and Berlin, to say nothing of Paris 
and Rome No power on earth can prevent these intriguers from 
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communicating with one another and acting in concert at any 
givenmoment. The British International Jew, the French Inter- 
national Jew, and the Italian International Jew, may go to their 
respective Governments on any given date and make representa- 
tions, which judging by their previous records, would be exclusively 
inspired by a regard for German interests. All we can do is to 
watch their manceuvres, which is not, however, easy because, 
unlike the politicians, the International Jew shuns the limelight 
and lives underground or on the backstairs. ‘ British” finance is 
less national and more international than any other finance. We 
have allowed highly undesirable aliens, doubly dangerous on 
account of their colossal wealth, to establish a species of imperium 
in imperio in our midst. They were within an ace of wrecking 
European civilisation and ruining the British Empire on August 1, 
1914. They have remained on the most intimate and confidential 
terms with prominent politicians of both parties ever since, and 
by means of an open house, a choice cuisine, Perrier Jouet, and 
an unsleeping cheque-book, they have acquired an unwholesome 
ascendancy in London Society. Some of them were notorious 
German agents in peace, and though doubtless water may have 
been mixed with their wine under the pressure of events, some 
of them may have played the part of German spies during the 
war. We do not mean that they communicate relatively insigni- 
cant military or naval information, signal to submarines or guide 
Zeppelins to London, which many private correspondents appa- 
rently imagine to be the role of the German millionaire. But 
we do believe that though in this country many of them are not 
of it and are en rapport with Interna'ional Jews all over the 
world who are working for a “drawn war” and a “ patched-up 
peace ”’ alias a temporary truce which would enable the Father- 
land to reopen the ball whenever the omens are favourable. 


WE do not suspect these plutocrats of installing illicit wi eless, 
of conveying the movements of British transports or the where- 
abouts of British ships to the enemy, but we do 


mates suspect them of continually intriguing against 
net of Tt British interests, and in particular at the present 


moment on : ne pretext or another of working for 
terms which would be suicidal for us and our Allies. We resent 
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their presence in Downing Street, where they are treated as 
“more British than the British,”’ because the knowledge acquired 
in that most leaky spot may be used against us by people we 
have no right to trust. Intimacy between politicians, who ought 
to be national, and plutocrats who are nothing if not international, 
is at all times to be deprecated, especially in a great war. We 
disagree with those who protest against preparation for peace, 
some of whom were equally opposed to preparation for war. We 
must look ahead in the one case as we should have done in the 
other. We should set our faces resolutely against anything in 
the shape of a Peace Conference at which the “‘ Grand Dukes of 
Downing Street” anticipate disporting themselves, because it 
would merely be a device to enable the Germans to retrieve by 
diplomacy everything which they had lost by arms. There has 
never been a Peace Conference which was not disastrous for the 
victors. Great Britain has the strongest possible reason for 
opposing anything of the kind, which must be frankly discussed 
though not a particularly attractive topic. However, as we have 
too much at stake we cannot afford to be squeamish. It would 
be idle to pretend either that our Government’s preparations 
for the Great War, which had long been staring it in the face, 
or its conduct of the war have beenimpressive. On the contrary. 
While the achievements and efficiency of the British Navy com- 
mand profound confidence, and the British Army has added many 
brilliant pages to its annals, the prestige of our politicians has 
sunk below zero. Many have lost the little reputation they had. 
Not one has added cubits to his stature, except Sir Edward Carson 
by leaving the others. 


THE very name of “The Twenty-Two ” is enough. If they are 
so incompetent as War Lords have we any right to trust them 
The Fight- at a Peace Conference pitted against the slimy, 
ing Men unscrupulous, ruthless Bulows, Bethmann von 

Hollwegs, and Jagows, who always get six to four 
the better of them? Conceive a Buitish Delegation consisting 
of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and the Marquess of Crewe, 
with Lord Haldane and Lord Reading lurking about in the back- 
ground as amici curi@—animated by the idea of handing all 
the German Colonies hack to the Mailed Fist, and of bartering 
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away the “freedom of the seas.”’ Nor to be frank, would the 
position be bettered by the inclusion of high-minded, well-meaning 
gentlemen bearing the Unionist label—who would not hurt a fly. 
We see no one in the Government competent to compete with 
the Germans in negotiations. Then why negotiate? Why not 
leave the peace, like the war, to be made by the Fighting men, 
while the Talking men and the Writing men remain in the back- 
ground? We should be well content if any negotiations were 
entrusted to say Admiral Jellicoe, Admiral Beatty, Admiral 
Warrender, Admiral Sturdee, or other sailors who could be named, 
Sir Douglas Haig, Sir William Robertson, Sir Charles Monro, 
Sir Henry Wilson, Lord Cavan, General Birdwood, or any delega- 
tion of these or others. Surely France would be satisfied to 
leave her affairs in the hands of General Joffre, General Castelnau, 
General Foch, and other brilliant soldiers and sailors? Italy has 
likewise thrown up a great man in the person of General Cadorna. 
The Russian Army contains several eminent soldiers, nor is the 
Russian Navy destitute of capacity. Let us all set our faces 
against any Peace Conference of ‘responsible statesmen” which 
would afford Potsdam and the Potsdam parties everywhere an 
opportunity of engineering a surrender of the fruits of our 
victories. Let the soldiers and the sailors make up their minds 
in advance what we want, and proclaim our terms from the 
housetops—whenever the Germans get behind the Rhine, clear 
out of all Russian territories, hand over Trieste and the German 
fleets, and anything else Italy and Japan may want. 


Two months ago (see Episodes of the Month, November National 
Review) we discussed this question earnestly appealing to the 
Man in the Street to watch the Man in the Cabinet 


scene a a and to be ready to binge him up whenever Germany 
Reichstag might be disposed to cry “ Hold, enough.” We 


made no prophecy as to when this might be, but 
we jotted down “as a mere suggestion for discussion some pre- 
liminaries to peace, which, as at present advised, we regard as an 
irreducible minimum, though it should be clearly understood 
that they ara merely suggestions binding no one, as en recon- 
sideration, especially if the war were unduly prolonged—say into 
1920—harder terms would necessarily he imposed.” We make 
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no apology for reproducing these “ suggested preliminaries to 
peace’ which according to Reuter, were recently read out in 
the Reichstag by the German Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg of ‘“‘ scrap of paper” fame, though it may be 
doubted as to whether he gave either a full or an accurate 
account of the proposals of the National Review, such procedure 
being inconsistent with the traditions of German diplomacy. 
Our suggestions, which bind no one, not even the National Review, 
have been widely discussed and generally approved as a rough 
sketch. As printed in November the twenty terms concerning 
Germany were as follows : 

I. All enemy troops to retire from all Allied territories before 
any peace overtures be entertained. 

II. Belgium to be fully compensated by Germany for all 
losses she has sustained directly or indirectly through Germany’s 
unprovoked attack. In addition to the amount of such losses to be 
fixed by Allied Commissioners, the sum of £500,000,000 to be paid 
by Germany to Belgium. 

III. Some further form of reparation by Germany to Belgium 
to be devised which will impress the imagination of mankind for 
all time and be an enduring witness to Wilhelm II’s crime. 

IV. France to be compensated on the same scale as Belgium. 

V. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France and such other 
territory as she may deem necessary for national security. 

VI. Russia to be similarly compensated as Belgium and 
France and to secure similar security against future aggres- 
sion. 

VII. Serbia’s claims to be formulated by the Serbian Govern- 
ment. 

VIII. Italy to obtain Trieste and the Trentino. 

IX. Japan’s claims to be formulated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

X. Austria-Hungary to be dealt with as leniently as Russia’s 
interests permit. 

XI. Turkey to be leniently dealt with. 

XII. No territory freed from German rule during the war in 
any part of the world to be returned to her. 

XIII. The German navy to be surrendered to the Allies and 
distributed pro rata among them. 
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XIV. All German shipping in Allied ports to be confiscated. 

XV. Kiel Canal to be internationalised. 

XVI. Prussia to be permanently crushed and crippled by any 
means commending themselves to the Allies. 

XVII. Rigorous justice to be meted out to all German criminals 
and arch-criminals. General von Bissing to be publicly executed 
prior to any peace pourparlers. 

XVIII. As no “ scrap of paper ” bearing Germany’s signature 
means anything, the Allies to reserve to themselves full power to 
deal with any contingency that may arise, or vary any of the 
foregoing terms or any others that may be devised. 

XIX. Military occupation of Berlin pending fulfilment of 
treaty. 

XX. Draconian restrictions on German trade. 


THE men at the Front, whether ashore or afloat, should do all 
that in them lies to keep their opinions before the Back which 
F rightly attaches immense importance to the judg- 
ront to . 

Back ment of those who having borne the burden of 

Armageddon are entitled to the first and last word. 
In this connection we would refer to a vivid and forcible present- 
ment of the soldier’s standpoint from an officer in the British 
Army in France to his father, reproduced in the Morning Post 
(December 18). It was a vehement protest against premature 
or inconclusive peace such as some prominent politicians are sus- 
pected of wishing to patch up if they dare. In this as on other 
matters the Man in the Cabinet can only be kept in order by the 
Man in the Street, still more by the Man in the Trenches, the Man 
in the Stokehold, the Manin the Submarine or on the Destroyer, 
the Cruiser, or the Battleship—any and every Man who is doing 
great work for his country. This officer opens with the somewhat 
sanguine declaration, with which one cannot quarrel, because 
though optimism is a vice in preparing military operations, it is a 
virtue in execution, that by the New Year Germany would be 
“absolutely done.” He regarded the German General Staff as 
“the cleverest crowd on earth”? who “ know far better than we 
do that Germany’s game is just about up.” They would now 
begin saying to their people, ‘We have conquered practically 
everything there is to conquer, everything has gone swimmingly, 
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and now, what about Peace?” Such talk “will grow and grow 
in Germany; the German public will be led to believe that 
Germany can make what terms she likes, and by about Christmas 
time every neutral nation will be talking Peace and—now here’s 
the danger—those wretched Peace cranks in the Allies’ countries 
will be up on their legs and may get a following, and before we know 
where we are we shall be having premature peace.” 


Upon which the writer observed: “I think it’s up to every 
English soldier who has seen active service in this war, and who 
really knows what modern war is, to write a letter 
home to his own village or parish in the same strain 
of mind, and have it read out from the pulpit of the 
church. At the present moment there are millions of French, 
Belgian, Russian, and Serbian peasants wandering about home- 
less, and there are thousands besides who have died as a result of 
this wandering about or who have been actually killed by the 
Germans as though they had been soldiers in uniform. Not only 
this, but just think of the number of homes of these people, their 
very homes, their only property and goods, their cattle, their crops 
—all absolutely unrecognisable and ruined. Now look at Ger- 
many—Germany, who will very soon be quite ready for peace ! 
She has hardly had her terriotry touched—her people do not 
know what it means to have war waged in their own country.” 
He demands “ that this war must not be finished until it has been 
carried right into the heart of Germany, so that the German people 
may know and understand what France, Belgium, Serbia, and 
Russia have gone through the last fifteen months. Then when 
Germany one day in the future begins to make fresh plans for 
conquering Europe, her people, who will have really experienced 
the horrors of war, not as they know them now, but as I hope and 
trust they may know them before peace is declared—then her 
people will rise up and say NO.” This is sound sense, and 
coming from a soldier at the Front is irresistible, because civilians 
at the Back advocating a policy of thorough, can be easily 
accused of blood-thirstiness at the expense of others, including 
their own countrymen in khaki who will have to execute this 
policy, . 
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Our readers will heartily sympathise with this British Officer’s 
apprehension. “It is a frightful nightmare to all of us out here 
that we shall suddenly be told one morning that 
peace is declared while we are still sitting on this 
present line of trenches through Belgium and France. Nobody 
wants Peace more than we do out here, but I, and I know 
most soldiers are the same, would rather die than see a peace 
made before we have shown them in Germany what the peasants 
of the Allies have suffered. It is not reprisals] am after. I am 
all in favour of them, of course, in the case of Zeppelin raids and 
bombardments of open coast towns, etc., but it is the thought at the 
back of my head that after all the best men of England, France, 
Belgium, Russia, and Serbia, have given their lives (and given 
them gladly, believing when they died that we were going to see 
this business through to a proper end), an inconclusive peace 
might be arrived at, and that our sons and future generations 
might have to fight the whole war over again. A man lays down 
his life gladly when he believes that by doing so he is ensuring 
better times for the future generation. But just think of all these 
poor souls resting happily ‘oft under’ behind our firing line, 
thinking that they have done their bit to crush Germany for all 
time, finding that we were only seeing the show half through. It 
is too awful to think of! It is no good being soft-hearted with the 
Germans—I don’t think there is any chance of the other Allies 
being carried away by premature peace talk—it is only England, 
who does not know what war means, who may be. I am fright- 
fully bad at expressing myself, but on reading through this letter I 
feel that perhaps you will understand my feelings all right from it.” 
The writer need not worry. He has expressed himself uncommonly 
well, having spoken straight from the heart and his unadorned effort 
cannot fail to binge up the Back to prevent the betrayal of the Front 
by the Mandarins of Downing Street and so-called High Finance. 


Nightmare 


NotTHING has been more remarkable than Germany’s success in 
hermetically sealing herself against the outside world and keeping 
it in the dark as to her present plight, Any 
number of “neutrals”? have the entrée of the 
German Empire, but few of them apparently have 
the capacity for collecting the essential facts, The copious 
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“impressions of recent visits’? with which our press teems are 
anything but convincing. The writers are evidently speaking 
from a brief. Some are completely bluffied by the Germans, and 
represent a triumphant Mailed Fist as striding from strength to 
strength, prancing from victory to victory, without the shadow 
of a check: “The German Government and the German people 
are more confident and determined than ever, and the Allies 
haven’t a dog’s chance,” is the verdict of the obsequious American 
or the timorous Swede, repeating his German lesson like a parrot. 
On the other had you have the opposite school, who never 
thought Germany had a dog’s chance at any moment and believed 
her to be beaten by Belgium in August 1914. With him also the 
wish is father to the thought. He perpetually represents Germany 
as on the eve of collapse through military and financial exhaustion, 
and latterly “‘the hungry people ” as breaking into continual bread 
riots, which the authorities are becoming powerless to cope with. 
Such impressions, however well meant, are equally valueless. To 
represent Germany as on her knees is as foolish as to represent 
the Allies as on theirs. The happy mean between these conflicting 
neutral observers may be found in an interview lately published 
in our great Italian contemporary, Secolo, with “a well-known 
Scandinavian writer’? who had recently concluded a careful 
study of the state of Germany, which he is about to embody in 
book form. The Secolo’s questions were freely answered and 
reproduced in the Daily Telegraph (December 21). They con- 
tained food for serious reflection in this country because they 
accord with much competent opinion and bear the stamp of 
verisimilitude. 


Tothe Secolo’s question, “‘ What, then, is the feeling in Germany ?” 
the ‘“ well-known Scandinavian writer” replied: ‘‘If I were to 
tell you that the public spirit of Germany is 
depressed I should be stating what is not true. 
The only visible facts are such as to satisfy and delude the people. 
The war is being waged with vigour on all the fronts, with the 
result that it entails grave sacrifices; but, on the whole, the 
losses are borne with stoicism, the privation with fortitude, and 
the charges with admirable patriotic sentiment.” Nevertheless, 
“There is in the German public spirit a vague sense of disquietude. 
It is said, ‘ Yes, the war is going on well, but we do not attain 
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conclusive results.” They also say, ‘Our cnemies are beaten but 
not subdued, and they seem all agreed to continue the war.” 
Nothing, apparently, has been more surprising or disconcerting 
to pedantic Germany than the discovery that the Allies are 
prepared to continue the war one day after it suits her. But, 
after their wont, this methodical community were taking stock 
‘of money, men and cereals . . . many delusions have been 
abandoned. ‘There is no longer any hope of a separate peace 
with one enemy or another; of a Russian revolution; or of a 
rebellion of the British Colonies.”’ It is recognised that the war 
will have to be finished by fighting. “‘ But when? If there 
were any certainty of its finishing in a few months the disquietude 
would be less, and they would wait calmly for another year, and 
every one would be resigned for that period.” If the war should 
last into the year 1917 ‘‘ the question of men is a very serious one 
in Germany.” According to our Scandinavian, ‘‘ she commenced 
war with eight million men who could be mobilised, but she has 
lost one hundred and fifty thousand a month, or about two and a 
half millions.” By December 1, 1916, Germany would have lost 
nearly five million men, leaving three million, including the boys 
of the 1916 and 1917 classes. No further help could be expected 
from Austria-Hungary, who had suffered enormous losses, especially 
in prisoners. There were only enough Bulgarians for Balkan 
purposes, while the Turks could hardly be transported to Germany 
if there were to be serious operations against Egypt. Maximilian 
Harden had estimated that Russia would dispose of from twelve 
to fifteen million men in the spring. This strikes us as a fanciful 
figure. There is no prospect of anything approaching this number, 
or indeed half, being properly equipped and organised. France 
alone of the Allies had utilised her reserves of men, but England 
would have three million, and Italy likewise a large reserve. Such 
was the German calculation as reported to the Secolo by the 
Scandinavian observer. 


AccoRDING to the Secolo’s informant, “ There is really a shortage 
in Germany, and now even a shortage of potatoes. That is the 
reatest danger for Germany.” He concluded 

Prophecy ©. Pi 
alicia with a little homily on our old familiar friend 
German Anglophobia. Germany was not in any immediate 
danger, as for a year she would be able “ to withstand her internal 
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difficulties and her external enemies. If peace is concluded in 
1916 it will either be to the absolute advantage of Germany or 
such a peace that Germany will find herself partially ruined by 
her sacrifices and her losses; but what concerns Germany is how 
to deal with England.” According to this neutral, “ You can- 
not conceive the hatred Germany has for England—hatred and 
fear.” This last is good hearing, being a new phenomenon 
in Anglo-German relations which we trust the “Grand Dukes” 
of Downing Street will not fritter away because, if they only 
realised it, it is one of our greatest assets. “The Germans 
know the English well, their faults and their virtues, and they 
know and fear, above all, their cold tenacity. It is admitted, 
even at present, that the most serious injuries sustained are 
due to the British. Before the war the German Colonial Empire 
was two million square kilometres in extent. Almost all that 
has been lost. Before the war Germany had two thousand 
steamships, with eighty thousand sailors. That also no longer 
exists. The English blockade has been fatal, whilst the Ger- 
man submarine blockade has been ineffectual. Sixty sub- 
marines have been lost, and now the British are predominant 
also in the Baltic. Germany sought in her Balkan enterprise 
to break the blockade, but even when she reaches Asia she will 
never have the sea.”” Our Scandinavian author ends with this 
prophecy: “This war will be won, definitely, on land by the 
Germans in 1916, or by the British on the seas in 1917. That is 
my impression, and that is what is believed everywhere in Ger- 
many. A great German effort, however, must be expected in 
1916, of which an attack in Flanders and an expedition against 
Egypt will be, perhaps, the first acts.” This suggests three 
years as the probable length of the war, which happens to be 
the precise estimate of Lord Kitchener, who provoked the 
uncontrollable derision of all pundits in all countries. Cam- 
paigners against Lord Kitchener, whether among his own 
colleagues or elsewhere, should have the decency to remember 
this remarkable flair, when they were talking about “a 
three months war” and not preparing for a three weeks 
war, 
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THE preceding pages should enable us to form a fair conception of 
the situation at the opening of another year with its hopes and 
anxieties. There is indeed little mystery about it. 
Despite some political differences between the 
Governments of the Entente Powers which have 
been made a pretext for vacillation in quarters where that par- 
ticular affliction required little encouragement, the peoples of the 
Entente are more united and determined than ever to make all 
the sacrifices necessary for Victorious Peace. Pacifists can get no 
hearing either in Paris, Petrograd, Rome or London, and Inter- 
national intriguers are obliged to disguise themselves or conceal 
their whereabouts, as when lately Mr. Asquith refused to inform 
the House of Commons whether a certain ex-Minister—suspect 
in the eyes of his countrymen—had or had not been to Switzer- 
land. But there appears to be this curious difference between 
Great Britain and her partners, viz. that whereas public opinion, 
even in absolutist Russia, has been able to effect certain salutary 
official changes, though not all that patriotic Russia desires, and 
France has witnessed considerable Ministerial reshuffling, public 
opinion in this country has so far been powerless to assert itself. 
We appear to be helplessly in the hands of a political Caucus 
which—though elected several years ago under totally different 
circumstances to deal with vastly different problems, whose 
members are confessedly ignorant of the great business on hand and 
flagrantly destitute of the necessary qualities—through the acci- 
dent of a spurious Parliamentary majority, seems immovable. 
Readers of a certain Press might conceive that the Twenty-Two 
are the embodiment of all human wisdom and the Survival of the 
Fit who remain where they are because they are equally indis- 
pensable and efficient. If Russia and France—argue the syco- 
phants—have felt constrained to change their politicians it is 
because they were less lucky than this happy country, which found 
itself under the heaven-sent statesmanship of Mr. Asquith at the 
crisis of her fate. Had France or Russia, we are assured, possessed 
a perpetual Vicar of Bray there would have been no call for 
changes either in Paris or Petrograd. 


The New 
Year 
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THts might be consoling if one could believe it. We adinire the 
optimism of the propagators of the Asquith legend, though in 
number they appear to e growing fine by degrees 
and beautifully less. The closing days of the Old 
Year are marked by great and growing disquietude 
concerning the personnel of Downing Street. The 
Grand Ducal claque is making more noise with less effect than 
ever. We refuse to believe that Providence can be on the side 
of German Kultur or desire its triumph. Some of us have for 
many years cherished the conviction that Providence deliberately 
and directly contributed to its downfall by placing Wilhelm II 
on the throne of the Hohenzollerns a quarter of a century ago— 
his allotted role being to save the British from themselves. But 
we are beginning to ask ourselves whether anything can save 
our country from our Government in its present manifestation 
of Wait and See, and it is somewhat ominous that prominent 
members of the Government should be publicly expressing the 
same apprehensions. It is no personal prejudice that compels us 
to iterate and reiterate a demand for a change at the top as the 
price of winning the war. Mr. Asquith is not a dislikeable man. 
On the contrary he is a likeable man, but, unfortunately for 
himself, and still more unfortunately for the Empire and the 
nation, he finds himself in these portentous times in a great 
position for which he is physically and temperamentally unfit. 
He is not a great man in any sense of the term, but a much lesser 
man would be infinitely less dangerous because in war drifting is 
the most dangerous policy. The Prime Minister cannot make up 
his mind upon anything, which in an enterprise costing £5,000,000 
a day is ruinous from an economic point of view, altogether apart 
from its other aspects. As might have been expected, he has 
infected the Twenty-Two with his fatal disease. This is not 
merely the opinion of those who, like ourselves, might be dis- 
counted as prejudiced. It is the view of many of his own col- 
leagues, who can no longer conceal their dismay. It is beginning 
to find expression in journals which had previously vied with one 
another in vociferating “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” and 
had insistently demanded the suppression of all “critics” of our 
great War Premier. But after 500,000 casualties and an expendi- 
ture of £2,000,000,000 even enthusiasm begins to look facts in 


the face. 
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No newspaper has been more eloquent than the Observer during 
the past year and a half in preaching ‘“‘ Trust the Government.” 
If our contemporary had had its way some of us 
would have simmered in boiling oil for refusing 
“to toe the line,” but in the holy calm of Christmas week the 
Observer has done some hard thinking—as opposed to “clear 
thinking ”—the fruits of which, though presented with a polished 
elocuence to which we could never aspire, are not substantially 
different from the crude views set forth in these pages at almost 
any time during the year 1915. Things must have reached a 
pretty pass before the Observer would thus publicly burn its 
whilom idols: ‘‘ Any proposal for delay is certain to carry almost 
any meeting of the present Government. A controversy arises. 
Difficulties become sharp. Some one, it hardly matters whom, 
urges that the decision shall be adjourned. It is adjourned. 
And that process endlessly repeated is fatal in war. The spirit of 
action means decision and despatch. Even in peace Joseph 
Chamberlain, who is gone from us, but was competence incarnate, 
used to insist that every Committee under his Chairmanship should 
do on any given day the work it had met to do. This means 
efficiency in management by Cabinet Council or Committee, and 
nothing else means efficiency. We fear Mr. Asquith’s methods 
are the very antithesis. It is useless to charge us with bias when 
we say this. Every instructed person knows that the charge is 
not true, but that the criticism is true. It is wrung from us by 
the urgent need of the State. The weakness of all Committees, 
as every serious politician or real man of business admits, is that 
they tend of themselves to inconclusive debate and indefinite pro- 
crastination. The value of chairmanship in business is measured 
by its power to impress itself on the Board, to expedite decisions, 
to get things done. The value of Premiership in politics must, be 
judged by the same standard. In that sense we have no Premier- 
ship and the nation has no head. It cannot do without one.” (De- 
cember 26, 1915.) It is very unfortunate that our seers should 
have taken seven months of Coalition Government to see what had 
long been staring them in the face. To take the cash aspect alone, 
which is the most appraisable though not the most important, it re- 
presents at £2,000,000 a day, which is approximately the margin 
between inefficiency and efficiency, a total loss of over £400,000,000. 
YOL, LXYI 43 
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ANOTHER equally striking convert to the impossibility of Asquith 
Government is the Nation, which only the other day was boasting 
that the Premier held the North of England in the 
Revolt of the ‘ . 
Faithful hollow of his hand, though if that robust organ of 
Progress, the Manchester Guardian, has any claim to 
speak for its own part of the country, Mr. Asquith was long since 
found out. When professed worshippers of speech-making are no 
longer bamboozled by our Speechmaker the latter is clearly nearing 
the end of his tether. It is unnecessary for us to emphasise the 
shortcomings of a Parliamentarian whose orations provoke such 
comment among the orthodox and the faithful. ‘‘ Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in the House of Commons yesterday on the motion that a 
million more men should be added to the Army, making a total of 
four millions in all, did not give general satisfaction, nor are we 
surprised, for, able as it was for the purpose he had in view, it 
burked the real issues that are in every one’s minds, and its success 
was almost purely rhetorical.” (Manchester Guardian, Decem- 
ber 22,1915.) This suggestive article ended on the same note of 
distrust : “These are the two unknowns (industrial and military 
needs) on which the country looked for guidance from Mr.Asquith, 
and this it has not got. He was able to give, on the whole, an 
encouraging account of the efforts made under Lord Derby’s 
scheme. But we miss the hard facts and the solid figures. Until 
we have these we may feel aright, and those of us who are young 
enough may do aright, but we do not feel the solid ground beneath 
us as weshould. Itis this sensation of walking on solid ground for 
which we ask in the future.” Hitherto Ministerial toadies had 
pretended that all the difficulties and misfortunes were due to “the 
Northcliffe Press,’ whose chief crime consists in having seen some 
things as they are before more obtuse contemporaries, and in 
having had the courage to proclaim facts infuriating to such flies 
in amber as Sir John Simon—a midget in a mighty place. Now 
we have the Nation (December 18), blurting out the inconvenient 
truth: “‘ And the Government? It is weakened, not so much 
because of a serious opposition, but because it is felt to lack unity, 
force, and the power of adequate and prompt decision. All 
depends on the future of the War. . . . But the balance is not 
decisively turned that way or the other.” ; 
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Wuy do not the Attorney-General and the Home Secretary, 
flushed with their victory over the Globe, so to speak “from the 
: field of their fame fresh and gory,” prosecute the 
Sir John Manchester Guardian and the Nation for dissemi- 
Simon’s ; 
Opportunity nating rumours calculated to encourage the enemy 
and to depress his Majesty’s lieges? According 
to the Nation we are a drifting ship of State without helmsman. 
Nothing more catastrophic could be suggested. How idle of the 
Nation’s consort, the Daily News, to pretend that all is for the 
best under the best of all possible Premiers. Where stands the 
Daily Telegraph amid this journalistic upheaval? But should 
Sir Frederick Smith and Sir John Simon decide on indicting 
the Manchester Guardian and Nation, what will they do with 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has done his utmost to upset the apple- 
cart? He has gone far beyond any critic of the Government in 
the notorious outburst against himself and his colleagues which 
electrified the House of Commons (December 20) before the 
Christmas adjournment, when he unavailingly urged the Munitions 
Bill, and which some quidnunes declared no Cabinet could survive : 
“Tt is a question of whether you are going to bring this war 
victoriously to an end in a year or whether it is going to linger on 
in bloodstained paths for years. Labour has got the answer. 
The contract was entered into with labour. We are carrying it 
out. It can be done. I wonder whether it will not be too late ? 
Ah! two fatal words of this war. Too late in moving here. Too 
late in arriving there. Too late in coming to this decision. Too 
late in starting these enterprises. Too late in preparing. In this 
war the footsteps of the Allied forces have been dogged by the 
mocking spectre of ‘Too Late’: and unless we quicken our 
movements damnation will fall on the sacred cause for which so 
much gallant blood has flowed. I beg employers and workmen 
not to have ‘Too Late’ inscribed upon the portals of their 
workshops: that is my appeal.” “Too Late” is the natural 
and inevitable apotheosis of Wait and See. But Mr. Lloyd 
George’s appeal on this as on other matters fell on deaf ears in 
No. 10 Downing Street. Two days later the Prime Minister, 
after announcing that it was “of the utmost public importance 
that the Bill (Mr. Lloyd George’s Munitions Bill) should be passed 
through this House without delay,” within an hour turned round 
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and agreed to the usual adjournment. It is always the same. 
“Too Late ” here—‘‘ Too Late ” there—‘ Too Late ” everywhere! 


WE confess to being totally unequal to explain the Asquith War 
Premiership. Mr. Robert Blatchford is one of the very few 
writers equipped for the task. He understands 


nent the psychology for which we have paid so dearly in 
Blatchford’s . ' 

: the shape of Danish Agreements and Declarations of 
Indictment 


London. 


“Men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, who have been bred in 
the Radical or Liberal faith, when they find war forced upon them 
find it impossible to shake off their lifelong prejudices and tradi- 
tions. They try to make war on party lines and on commercial 
lines. They trust to speeches and to bargains. They do not 
realise that war is devilish, and bloody, and violent, and that it 
cannot be kept within the limits of parliamentary language and the 
rules of the House. 

“It is a Liberal delusion that war will not happen and must not 
be prepared for. It is a Liberal delusion that when war does come 
it must be conducted in a parliamentary manner, by civilian 
Ministers, and with the least possible interference with the real 
business of the country, which is to make money. 

“Mr. Asquith and most of his friends were born and bred in 
this atmosphere. It is not surprising that they have turned out a 
failure asa war Government. It would have been a miracle if they 
had not failed. And it will be a miracle if they succeed. 

‘To any man who has grasped the horrible truth about war, who 
knows to his sorrow what it means and whence it comes, the deci- 
sions and indecisions of the present Government are amazing. ... 

“Do our soldiers at the front ever read the parliamentary 
reports? What must they think when they turn from the horrible 
butchery of bayonet and bomb fighting to the subtle quibbles and 
the studied periods of debate ? 

“Sea power does not rest on Declarations of London or on little 
secret peddling bargains with neutral States ; it rests upon lyddite 
and steel, upon the blowing up of cruisers by submarines and the 
battering to death of the Scharnhorsts and the Bluechers ; it rests 
upon blood and violence. Victories in war are not won by speeches 
and stipulations but by battle and murder and sudden death. If 
our Government ever succeed in realising these terrible truths 
they will at the same time realise that they are unfitted by nature 
and by training for the conduct of a great war.” (Robert Blatch- 
ford, editor of The Clarion, in the Weekly Dispatch, December 26, 
1915.) 
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Mx. Guatcurorp diagnoses the disease from which we are suffering 
as a Party ailment. Men who could not bring themselves to 
believe in the possibility of war cannot face its 
realities or prosecute it with adequate vigour and 
rigour. But it seems to us to be Parliamentary 
rather than Party, being common to the Parliamentary gladiators 
on both sides of the Houses. They have always been accustomed 
to settle all differences “across the floor” by the arbitrament of 
verbal pellets, punctuated by an occasional General Election, and 
cannot bring themselves to conceive any other method, nor can 
they adapt themselves to the environment of war. We cannot 
see any difference in kind between the attitude and utterances 
of the great, wise and eminent occupants of the Front Benches, 
whether labelled ‘‘ Radical” or “‘Unionist”?; most of them 
comport themselves as though engaged in a great Parliamentary 
debate with the German Government, or maybe a lawsuit in 
which reason and justice can count on a hearing and fair play, 
and as though there were an ultimate Court of Appeal other than 
high explosives, shrapnel, machine-guns, mortars, hand-grenades, 
rifles, &c. Such transactions as this much debated but obviously 
deplorable Danish agreement—which would be produced were it 
defensible—whereby we cripple ourselves and prolong the War, 
are directed to this imaginary tribunal, who will count it to us 
for righteousness at the final account that we promoted Danish 
trade and tempered justice with mercy by winking at the feeding 
of German babies just as we winked at the sale of German toys 
to American babies. The promulgation of the Declaration of 
London was of a piece with this policy. Some of our Responsible 
Statesmen seem to be advanced in second childhood. They 
neither understand the ABC nor the XYZ of war, nor will they 
ever. ‘They are too old and obstinate, too squashy and squeamish 
to mend their ways, too vain to surrender any jot or tittle of 
‘civilian control” which is costing us at least £2,000,000 per 
diem. Lord Milner is voted by Parliamentarians “a brute” and 
denounced in Progressive circles as “a German ”’ for the sagacious 
advice, “ Let the treatment of neutrals be as easy as possible, 
consistent with the one great object of strangling the enemy.” 
There’s the rub. Our Parliamentary mandarins hope to wage 
war upon Germany without hurting Germans. That is Germany’s 


Party or Par- 
liamentary 
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overwhelming advantage over us, viz. that she is out to destroy, 
to annihilate and obliterate. We are only engaged in gentlemanly 
naval and military operations which we trust may be brought to 
an honourable conclusion before irreparable injury be caused 
to the enemy calculated to interfere with subsequent friendship. 
It was not a Radical but a Unionist Minister who lately explained 
that he had been taught as a boy to fight so as to be able to shake 
hands with his opponent directly the fight was over. To fight 
Germany, who observes no rules according to the code of the 
National Sporting Club, is to court catastrophe. 


It is now generally acknowledged that those of us who from the 
outset deprecated the formation of a Coalition Government 
consisting of the four Front Benches of the 
two Houses of Parliament, were not such fools 
as we were pronounced to be at the time by the Ditto and Slobber 
Press. The members of the new combination, who termed 
themselves ‘‘ a National Government,” were so completely 
hypnotised by that phrase that they deemed themselves “the 
last thing” in Cabinets, which it were treason to criticise 
because there was “no alternative Government.” We were all 
expected to be transported with joy at the prospect of having 
our aflairs managed by “the best brains of all Parties,” though 
the Coalition could more accurately be described as “the best 
speakers of three Parties.” But if speaking could win a war the 
Germans would never have had a dog’s chance against any 
Asquith administration which embraced such orators as the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir John Simon, to say nothing of Lord Haldane, 
Mr. McKenna, and Lord Crewe. Unfortunately, as Bismarck 
observed many years ago, empires are not made or saved by 
speechifying but “by blood and iron.” We could never under- 
stand why Great Britain should be regarded as appreciably nearer 
victory because, say, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Selborne, and Mr. 
Walter Long replaced Lord Beauchamp, Mr. Pease, and Mr. 
Hobhouse. The fluency of the Government was unquestionably 
raised, likewise its personal prestige, when it expanded into the 
Twenty-IT'wo and embraced Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. But fluency had never been its weak 
point, nor is it likely to be of any British Government. None of 
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these modest men pretended to know anything about war, which 
was and is the actual matter in hand. We cannot for the life 
of us conceive what the country has gained so far from the Coalition 
beyond relieving the Admiralty from the perilous personality 
of Mr. Churchill—which, however, could have been done without 
a Coalition—though after wasting many precious months we are 
told that we are at last to get national service on the failure of 
Lord Derby’s expiring effort. We did not even get rid of Mr. 
McKenna, who is deemed a real danger at the heart of the 
Government in a great War on account of his supposed Pacifist 
leanings. Lord Haldane again is still buzzing about on the 
outskirts of Downing Street on the look-out for a square hole 
in which to insert himself. The Coalition appears to be unable 
to control him, while its leading members make no disguise of 
their desire to utilise his “inestimable ”’ services. 


Waat, then, is the case for the Coalition up to date? We know 
what we lost by it. But what have we gained ? In what respect 
Ww is the second edition of Asquithiation any improve- 
ar st eebaia sk 

Cabinet ment on the first edition of Asquithiation. Expen- 

diture has gone up by leaps and bounds, but that 
would have happened anyhow. There are rather more Side- 
shows than there were. But they were growing fast. Before the 
Coalition even such strong opponents of Lord Roberts as Lord 
Lansdowne were fully converted to National Service and were 
publicly expressing the hope that at last the Government would 
effect that salutary reform. What has been the policy of the 
Coalition ? Was it “single men first,” or married men first and 
last and all the time? Lord Derby may know or he may not. 
We wait but we don’t yet see. Where are we? If military policy 
is still to seek, what is our naval policy? Has the Coalition 
freed British Sea-power from “‘juridicial niceties’ denounced 
by the Prime Minister, or are they still fettering it in the 
supposed interest of neutrals, seeking to exploit the exigencies 
of belligerents—and misleading the House of Commons on matters 
of fact ? In what single respect is the Coalition Cabinet of all the 
talents and most of the virtues proved a better War Government 
than their predecessors ? There is no doubt as to its drawback, 
namely that whereas before its formation there was obviously an 
available alternative Government, nowadays an alternative is 
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farther to seek. Indeed, if we allowed ourselves to be paralysed 
by parliamentary Mandarins it is impossible to find. But if 
we really wish to win the war there would be no difficulty in 
forming any of half a dozen combinations, each of which would 
be conspicuously superior to the Twenty-Two, which is a confessed 
failure because it has had to delegate some portion of its authority 
to the unfortunate Five who hustle from London to Paris or Calais 
and back again—not that the Channel crossing is conducive to 
clear thinking, constructive policy, or strategic grasp of a compli- 
cated situation. We don’t want a conclave, a Duma, a public 
meeting of speakers to run the war, but a small, compact, com- 
petent Committee of people who know something of war and 
will not be for ever seeking excuses for shirking responsibility or 
postponing decision. It would be easy to constitute such a 
Committee from the Houses of Parliament if we once emancipated 
ourselves from the fatal atmosphere of personal or party “claims,” 
or if Government continues failing we shall come to a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety or a Dictatorship. An ideal War Cabinet 
would consist of, say, a sailor, a soldier, an orator, a man of 
business, and a trusted Labour leader, who should be given carte 
blanche and pay with their skins should they fail. Every one is 
disgusted with the present Caucus regime and is pining for a 
change ; every one agrees that everything must be subordinated to 
beating the Bosches and that such a Junta as we have suggested 
would be far more likely to succeed than such a Cabinet as we are 
cursed with—but no one will make a move. 


MINISTERIAL critics are not unnaturally accused of pursuing the 
easy task of finding fault after blunders have been made, and it is 
ii aii suggested that they would be more wane if they 
Hearth contributed their “ intelligent anticipation ” to the 

common pot by placing their views before respon- 
sible persons before the event. We believe many of them do so 
whenever they get the chance, but on such a profound mystery as 
war even the hardiest outsider would hesitate to obtrude his 
opinions upon those who command inside confidential information 
and are in a position to know ten times more than any onlooker. 
However, nothing venture nothing have. At some stages of a war 
problems present themselves demanding a modicum of commonsense 
rather than access to the cypher telegrams, and fools may rush in 
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where angels fear to tread. Being greatly exercised over this 
Dardanelles tragedy from its inception onwards, the present writer 
has left no stone unturned to do whatever one obscure individual 
without influence could do to get our troops out of this death-trap, 
ultimately writing a private letter, never intended for publication, 
to a leading member of the Government. At that moment 
Cabinet Ministers had adopted the practice of enlightening 
innominate ‘ correspondents” on various phases of the war, so 
the writer thought he might enlighten a sympathetic Minister as 
to the outside view of this appalling Dardanelles campaign. We 
think there can be no harm in reproducing this letter—naturally 
without the name of the “correspondent”? as it fairly states the 
issues then in controversy. It was written ten weeks ago when, 
according to the wisest soldiers, the saving of Serbia was no longer 
a practicable military operation in the face of the ambiguity of 
Greece. The writer had made other strenuous efforts against 
Side-shows in general, and this Side-show in particular—which was 
universally condemned outside a very narrow military and 
political clique, and their echoes in the Press : 


PRIVATE October 15th, 1915. 


DEAR MR. 

I am afraid you will come to regard me as a nuisance, and 

I assure you it is with the greatest reluctance that | intrude, but 

I feel uncontrollably concerned as a mere man in the street at all 
one hears about this most critical phase of the war. 

What is so exasperating to us onlookers is that if this country 
would only play her cards with reasonable intelligence and not 
go off on wild-goose chases in the Dardanelles, the Balkans or 
elsewhere, we could count on beating the Germans within a 
reasonable time. They are making stupendous efforts to bluff 
the world, and as the world is largely composed of idiots these 
efforts are not as unsuccessful as they should be. Nevertheless 
Germany, from the very nature of things, must be gradually 
passing from the Offensive to the Defensive. She has failed to 
get decisive results from Russia, on which great store was set, 
though she has admittedly inflicted very serious damage on our 
Ally. She evidently funks tackling France, and so she embarks 
on this Balkan enterprise. Surely it is the height of unwisdom 
in us to accept her initiative and to allow her to direct our strategy 
into those parts of the world where, whatever else may be achieved, 
we have no reasonable chance of killing any considerable number 
of Germans, which is the only thing that now matters in this war. 
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I see many men familiar with the deplorable plight of our 
unfortunate hundred thousand men in Gallipoli—for that is 
approximately the figure to which our two hundred and fifty 
thousand troops have sunk through death, wounds, disease, and 
other forms of wastage. ... By this time the retention of 
Gallipoli is presumably a question of amour propre with... 
As to whether* is exploiting —— as a channel of 
misinformation, or whether is exploiting for 
the purpose of misleading us, it would be difficult to say. No 
intelligent and disinterested person who knows the ground holds 
out the faintest prospect of our being able to achieve anything 
worth achieving. Hopeless as was the position before Bulgaria 
intervened against us, it is doubly hopeless now, and the only 
alternatives before us would appear to be to immediately cut our 
losses and to clear out of Gallipoli bag and baggage at our own 
time, as otherwise we must inevitably be kicked out in the most 
ignominious manner, with ghastly results to our prestige, by a 
combination of Turks, Bulgars, and Germans. 

Even admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of 
the estimate of military pundits who pronounce the evacuation 
of Gallipoli to be “impossible”? owing to the inevitable losses, 
placed at approximately thirty thousand, I would reply that a 
withdrawal on our own initiative, even at such a cost, would be 
an infinitely lesser disaster than the gradual destruction and 
wastage of our entire Army in Gallipoli and whatever reinforce- 
ments might be sent out during the winter, and the inevitable 
conclusion in the shape of our ignominious ejection by the enemy. 
I do not see how between these alternatives there is room for 
argument or even hesitation. There is no reason to accept the 
ipse dixit of those who have been proved wrong by the course 
of events throughout the whole of this deplorable affair. They 
tell us that we should lose thirty thousand men and all our guns. 
Why should we accept that ? Have we any reason or right to 
trust them? What are their credentials save as masters of 
misinformation ? Other people whose opinions are at least as 
good, and who have not the same black record of misjudgment 
behind them, hold that if the operation were conducted by the 
Navy and Army working in harmonious agreement, and if the 
soldier in command were of the same calibre as the sailor in 
charge, and if undertaken at once before the Turks have got 
their additional ammunition, beyond the sacrifice of the rear- 
guards we might hope to get out at relatively small cost. After 
all, our naval guns dominate the coast-line, and should be able to 
overwhelm a Turkish attack during the process of disembarkation. 

But of course there is no time to be lost. May I respectfully 


* The omitted passages refer to now irrelevant individuals,—L.J.M. 
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urge that even in the improbable event of Admiral de Robeck 
agreeing with Sir Ian Hamilton’s estimate of the difficulties of 
getting out of Gallipoli, nevertheless we should get out, because 
otherwise our last state would be worse than our first. 

I must not bore you any more, though I cannot resist saying 
this, that the performance of Bulgaria, which has transformed 
the situation in the Near East, affords us a decent opportunity 
of clearing out of the Dardanelles with a minimum loss of prestige, 
because we could always pretend that it was with the object of 
doing a bigger thing elsewhere, and if the British Press was 
sympathetically approached it would co-operate most cordially 
with the Government in helping to mislead the enemy and the 
neutral world as regards our policy and intentions. Otherwise, 
if we go drifting on from day to day without any policy, without 
any prospects, we shall ourselves inflict a wound on our prestige 
which will have the most disastrous effects all through the Eastern 
world. Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
L. J. MaxsE 


ULTIMATELY, after a desperate struggle among the Twenty-Two 
—not on purely party lines, because among the handful of Dar- 
danelles maniacs were to be found Unionists as 
well as Radicals—common sense gained the day, 
thanks mainly to the self-sacrifice of Sir Edward 
Carson, whose resignation had brought matters to a crisis. At the 
end of October, Sir Charles Monro, then commanding an Army in 
France, succeeded Sir Ian Hamilton and went Eastwards to 
“report,” while Wait and See relapsed into slumber. It was 
anticipated among the Grand Dukes of Downing Street that 
General Monro would “take his time,” and possibly by the New 
Year might be “‘adumbrating® that “something should be 
done.” Great pressure was brought to bear by pushful politicians 
whose amour propre demanded a verdict against evacuation. As 
Lord Ribblesdale (Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law) was able to inform 
the House of Lords as a matter of ‘‘common knowledge” that 
General Monro had pronounced in favour of evacuating Gallipoli, 
there can be no harm in repeating what other experts in “common 
knowledge” aver, namely, that it was the discussion of this 
prompt and decisive Report at the Cabinet Council on November 4 
which provoked the crisis resulting in Lord Kitchener’s precipitate 
departure that night via Paris to the Eastern Mediterranean under 
circumstances which led dejected colleagues erroneously to 
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imagine that he had finally shaken the dust of Downing Street 
off his feet. It is equally ** common knowledge ” that, after con- 
siderable hesitations en route, when at last he had the opportunity 
of seeing Anzac and Suvla Bay for himself, the War Minister 
became a convert to the Monro view, and after further disastrous 
and perilous delays—-the Twenty-Two remaining true to type until 
the twelfth hour—to General Monro, who has rendered services 
to the British Empire second to none in the War, was delegated 
the “impossible ” task of getting out of the Peninsula, which was 
effected in the middle of December in masterly fashion with a 
minimum loss reflecting the maximum of credit to the soldiers 
and sailors concerned (General Monro, Admiral Wemyss, General 
Birdwood, and others) and the maximum discredit to those who 
had put them there and kept them there with a loss of 200,000 
men with little to show for it apart from the imperishable glory 
of Australia, New Zealand, the 29th Division, the British Fleet, 
and some other units. 


THE surprise of quidnuncs may be gathered from the declaration 
of the Spectator (December 4): “ We think, however, it may be 
aa safely said that we are beginning to find out, as the 
ittle 

Packets’? >pectator suggested some months ago that we should 

find out, that the task of holding on in our present 
position in the Dardanelles during the winter is not so difficult as 
was at one time supposed, and will prove, in view of all the diffi- 
culties, the better way.” But the best way was that of General 
Monro, whose wonderiul operation serves to remind us afresh that 
there is no lack of capacity among our Fighting men provided our 
‘talking men and our Writing men will stand aside and give those 
on the spot a chance, at any rate a dog’s chance. ‘there is still a 
large force at Cape Helles. ‘ihere has also been much anxiety 
concerning another of the innumerable “little packets’ which 
Downing Street strategists have dumped about the world after the 
manner caustically condemned by Napoleon, as we are reminded 
in those apt quotations reproduced day by day in the Daily Mazl: 
‘“‘Make the English understand the stupidity of their system in 
scattering their forces, and let them know that to use little packets 
of men has always been the hall-mark of stupidity.” Our Tigris 
Expeditionary Force is another Side-show of considerable dimen- 
sions which was gradually manceuvred, as described in an article 
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at the end of this number, into a bad position near Baghdad—we 
suspect under political pressure. There has been no less anxiety 
concerning another Side-show operating from Salonica, which after 
all the vicissitudes of vacillation seems at last to have been skilfully 
withdrawn from its precarious position en/’air by General Sarrail 
and General Mahon and concentrated in Greece. Here again 
Fighting Men will be expected to retrieve the follies and vanities 
of Talking Men in Paris and London, and it looks as though 
Germany might be more anxious to despatch her allies against the 
Allies than march herself, and vice versa. It is uncertain as to how 
far Bulgaria is prepared to continue dancing to the piping of 
Potsdam, and Wilhelm II has latterly made a desperate bid for 
Serbian support, probably with a view to exciting Bulgarian 
jealousy. It cannot be pretended that this heroic little people have 
been handsomely treated by the Entente Powers. Many English- 
men and Englishwomen regard the desertion of Serbia as the most 
shameful page in the history of Perfidious Albion. It is alleged in 
palliation of British policy, or rather want of policy, that we do not 
know the whole story and are not the only culprits. Let us hope 
that Ministers will not try and make a mystery of this as of every- 
thing else. If they have anything to say on their own behalf the 
sooner it is said the better, not merely for our peace of mind but for 
the sake of our prestige, alias good name, in the Balkans and else- 
where. That the whole situation was completely misread in 
London goes without saying. Bulgaria from the outset held the 
key but was treated as a negligible factor by the Entente until it 
was “too late.” It is always the same story. 


“‘ Arthree in the morning of Tuesday, December 11, 1688, James IT 
rose, took the Great Seal in his hand, and was conveyed to Mill- 
The Seals bank, where he crossed the Thames in a small 
en Voyage wherry. As he passed Lambeth he flung the 

Great Seal into the midst of the stream, where 
after many months it was accidentally caught by a fishing-net 
and dragged up.’? Thus Macaulay. When the present Secretary 
of State for War recently set out on his travels he also, we are 
informed, took a seal of office with him —the seal of his own high 
office engraved with the Royal Arms; but we are glad to learn 
that the noble lord brought the precious bauble home sately 
in hisgluggage and that it is now reposing within the walls 
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of the War Office. Let us for a moment recall the language of 
Mr. Pitt’s famous speech. ‘The office of Secretary of State 
depends on the grant and delivery of the Seals. By the grant and 
delivery of the Seals every one of his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State becomes a legal organ to countersign any act of 
State, and he is placed afterwards in that department of business 
which his Majesty thinks fit to allot to him.” We doubt if any 
seal in the transient possession of a British Minister was ever 
taken on such a distant and romantic journey. Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Salonika, the Dardanelles were at intervals places where 
that historic instrument might have been found. What can 
have been the feelings of Lord Haldane, Mr. Lloyd George, nay 
of the Prime Minister himself, when they realised that, while 
this necessary emblem of office was withdrawn from the British 
dominions it was impossible for a successor to be appointed to 
the gallant soldier, the Secretary of State for War? and with 
what thankfulness they must have welcomed Lord Kitchener’s 
return with the Seal still in his possession. 


ALTHOUGH no changes are yet forthcoming at the Back among 
the limpets of the Treasury Bench, who cling tenaciously to 
their respective rocks regardless of time, tide, and 
the affairs of man, Ministers became acutely con- 
scious of the need of changes at the Front. No 
one will be found to challenge Sir John French’s wish to 
make way for a younger man after a period of strain and stress 
such as have rarely devolved upon any British Commander-in- 
Chief. But we should be indeed an ungrateful people were we 
backward in testifying to his conspicuous services, especially in 
the earlier and most critical days, when his “‘ contemptible little 
Army ” was literally overwhelmed by a vast German flood and 
only exceptional qualities in officers and men saved England and 
Europe from catastrophe. The more one hears of the retreat 
from Mons, the fighting on the Marne, the grim and bloody battles 
of Ypres, the more one marvels at our miraculous escape and the 
greater is the fame of the Commander-in-Chief and his wonderful 
troops—especially the regimental officers and the rank and file, 
upon whom the brunt fell and who paid the price with their 
precious young lives. Sir John French is destined to fill a large 
place in_history, which will not diminish with the lapse of time. 


Changes at 
the Front 
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His popular personality, cheery presence, and calm amid storm 
will be sorely missed by his troops, but the Army will unhesita- 
tingly acclaim his successor, Sir Douglas Haig—also a cavalry man 
—as emphatically the right man in the right place, for which 
he had long been designated by the Front. He is described by 
those who know him best as the beau-ideal of a British soldier, 
ardently devoted to the profession of arms, and competent to his 
finger-tips. One cannot help being impressed by the enthusiasm 
he has inspired throughout his Army during this most exacting year 
and a half, of which after the retreat from Mons he has borne the 
lion’s share. He is not only the embodiment of efficiency but 
expects, and usually gets, efficiency from others, or wants to 
know the reason why. As has been well said of him, “ He won’t 
keep any cat that can’t catch mice.” That is the right spirit 
for fighting the Germans, against whom bonhomie and slackness 
are useless. 


It may be as well to remind the politicians, in case they should 
not be aware of it already, that there is one thing they will never 
: get from the new Commander-in-Chief, namely— 
__. oratory. It is a greatly overrated gift in peace. 
Staff It is perilous even for civilians in war. Never- 
theless politicians who themselves excel at exposi- 

tion continue to judge men according as they articulate, and 
pronounce Brown, Jones, or Robinson to be “ intellectually 
stupid’ simply because he has not the gift of the gab. Tried 
by the gab test Sir Douglas Haig will undoubtedly fall short of 
parliamentary standards, and it may be hoped that Ministers 
will not waste his time or theirs by eternal confabulation, in which 
Sir Douglas Haig does not shine. Ask him to expound his policy 
and you may not be impressed. Ask him to execute his policy 
and he is as likely to succeed as any man. General Kiggell, who 
is highly thought of by soldiers, becomes Sir Douglas Haig’s Chief 
of the Staff. Another notable military change is the substitution of 
Sir William Robertson, Sir John French’s Chief of the Staff, for Sir 
Archibald Murray as Chief of the Imperial Staff. This appointment 
is generally approved. Sir William Robertson is a remarkable man, 
though it makes one’s mouth water that it should be so easy 
to dislodge eminent soldiers while hopelessly incompetent poli- 
ticilans are always with us. Sir William Robertson, like Sir 
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Douglas Haig, with whom he has long been intimately asso- 
ciated, unquestionably enjoys, as he deserves to, the goodwill, 
respect, and confidence of his brother officers. Either he or another 
strategist of his calibre, such as the late Director of Military 
Operations, should long since have been placed at the head of the 
General Staff, which has hitherto occupied an ambiguous position. 
It is extraordinary that we should have had to spend over 
£2,000,000,000 on war before Ministers could be persuaded to 
appreciate the value of this essential instrument. Sir William 
Robertson, who will now be in perpetual contact with politicians, 
will be well advised to bear in mind this sentence from Adam Smith: 
“that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called a statesman, 
whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctuations of 
affairs.” We have no idea as to the scope of his appointment, but 
cynics assert that the “crafty animal” has put this strong man 
in a big position in the hopes that he may fall out with another 
strong man, Lord Kitchener, who this time might leave his 
seals behind him. If we could get behind the scenes we should 
probably find that the retiring Chief of the Imperial Staff, Sir 
Archibald Murray (who takes over the Mediterranean command 
from General Monro, who succeeds Sir Douglas Haig in the First 
Army in France) made the best of a very bad job. Our General 
Staff has done valuable work during the last few weeks, especially 
in resisting wild-cat strategy, the constant efforts to deplete the 
front in France, while it warmly supported Sir Charles Monro in 
his splendid and successful fight for the evacuation of Anzac and 
Suvla, which is by far the finest exhibition of moral courage shown 
by any soldier in the war—and indeed rarely approached in 
history—executed with an efficiency beyond praise. 


THERE are rumours, which we mention with all reserve, of impend- 
ing political changes in Paris, where limpets are not so popular 
, , as in London. There is formidable opposition to 
Politics in ' : . 
Paris the Balkan campaign, upon which certain promi- 
nent French politicians set their hearts with the 
same enthusiasm with which ours plunged into the Dardanelles 
last spring. Unfortunately, there was no serious opposition here— 
outsiders were in the dark as to what was happening—with the 
results since writ large. Fortunately for France, the Senate has 
provided a powerful centre of resistance against Side-shows, and 
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already sufficient pressure has been generated to minimise the enter- 
prise, and indeed, with a reasonable amount of luck the soldiers 
on the spot may conceivably be able to save the situation. But 
the struggle has left its mark on French politics, and the Briand 
Cabinet, though buttressed by a phalanx of “elder statesmen ” 
in the shape of ex-Premiers, is alleged to be “rattled,” the situa- 
tion being complicated by the ardour with which President 
Poincaré espoused the Danubian campaign, which M. Clemenceau 
and his friends oppose on the ground that the war with Germany 
must be fought out in the West and that France cannot afford 
to divert Army Corps elsewhere, especially after Greece “ratted ” 
from the Venizelos policy and rendered the problem of saving 
Serbia hopeless. This sounds like common sense—not that we 
should presume to pass judgment upon any French domestic 
controversy. Meanwhile General Joffre has been appointed to 
the supreme command of all French armies with a view of simpli- 
fying the control and co-ordination of the various campaigns. 
The change is not entirely intelligible to Frenchmen, though it 
has the effect of making General Joffre directly responsible for 
the Salonica expedition, which is thus removed from the hands 
of the politicians. That is all to the good. General Castelnau 
becomes Chief of the Staff in France and Flanders, a distinguished 
soldier of much war experience—who has somewhat suddenly 
appeared in Greece. Everywhere confidence in the sagacity and 
character of General Joffre, who is universally recognised as a 
man without any axe to grind except beating the Bosches, remains 
unabated. He is one of the greatest assets of the Allies. 


THE News Agencies and the Press still lag far behind the public 
in many matters, being slow to realise the transformation that 
, : has taken place during the War. Thus they con- 
Science in : ?; , , 
War tinue to deluge us with the inane verbosity of the 
professional politician who very rarely says any- 
thing that any serious person wants to hear, while they neglect 
any utterance, however interesting or important, by any one out- 
side the stereotyped political sheepwalks, The Press is by way 
of being a great business, which however places its resources at 
the service of the most unbusinesslike section of the community— 
Parliamentarians and their hangers on from whom we are never 
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allowed to escape. Its treatment of science has long been a 
by-word to say nothing of a national humiliation. The issue 
of a great journal of December 8 which lies before us contains 
two columns of “‘ The Marquess of Crewe,” half a column of 
Mr. Herbert Samuel—who has somehow managed to wriggle 
back into the Cabinet—while Professor Poulton’s illuminating 
Romanes lecture on “‘ Science and the Great War” is squeezed 
into a few lines. How much longer will this practice of 
booming the trivial and boycotting the material endure? We 
gather from other reports, none of which however do justice to the 
subject, that Professor Poulton not only said a good deal worth 
hearing but much which the community wants to hear. The 
scientific world, like other worlds, is oppressed by an official 
Mandarinate which represses individuality and independence. 
The Royal Society resembles nothing so much as a Coalition 
Government. It is said to be as much under the thumb of Pro- 
fessor Schuster as the Cabinet is under the thumb of No. 10 
Downing Street. It is rarely that a scientist speaks out or gets 
a hearing when he does. Professor Poulton, Hope Professor of 
Zoology at Oxford, pointed out that science had played and 
would continue to play a tremendous part in the war, and in order 
to achieve success we must utilise it far more than we had done. 
Our failures were largely due to “the excessive predominance 
in Parliament, and especially in the Government, of the spirit 
that was most antagonistic to science—the spirit of the advo- 
cate.’’ We welcome such an observation from such a quarter 
as evidence that all educated sections of the community are 
awakening to the fact that “ the Gas-bag, there is the enemy.” 


In discussing the prevailing national attitude towards science, the 
Romanes lecturer referred to its discouragement in the public 

schools as contrasted with the attention devoted 

to the classics. As indications of the over- 
representation of the lawyer in Parliament and the exclusion of 
the scientific man he referred to ‘‘ the mischievous adoption at the 
beginning of the war of the Declaration of London ” and described 
the strenuous efforts required before this injurious policy could be 
reversed. “The final success was due to the patriotism of a 
scientific man, Sir William Ramsay, who only after exhausting 
every other effort, began the campaign in the Press by which alone 
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the Government could be moved. Sir William Ramsay traced 
the origin of this fatal policy to the erroneous suggestion of an 
eminent lawyer politician that it would be useless to make cotton 
contraband as there were so many substitutes for it which the 
Germans could use.”’ It would be interesting to have the name 
of this patriot so that we may remember him in our prayers. 
As illustrating what our neglect of science had done and was still 
doing for our enemies, Professor Poulton narrated the facts 
concerning the manufacture of powerful smokeless propulsive 
ammunition, of which the essential constituents were gun-cotton 
and nitro-glycerine, pointing out that although the fact that a 
“sweet principle ” can be extracted from oils and fats had been 
known since 1779, i.e. for 136 years, “‘it was not until December 3 
(1915) that the exportation of linseed oil was prohibited, and 
then only on the representation of a business friend of his that 
there was a practical process for making glycerine from it.” 
Professor Poulton expressed his deliberate opinion that had the 
Government from the outset seriously tackled the problem of 
economic and financial pressure “ the war would have been 
over long ago. The scientific men of Germany at the outset 
knew that this was their great peril.” Nevertheless “our own 
Government had done much to help Germany out of the difficulty 
by allowing at the beginning of the war the exportation of 
vast quantities of commodities invaluable as protein foods.” As 
to why we were prolonging the war in this way the lecturer con- 
fessed to being in the dark—like a good many other inquisitive 
people. He could only surmise ‘“‘ that the Board of Trade was 
instructed to encourage exports in every possible way.”’ Professor 
Poulton added, ‘“‘ Another possible cause of our weak policy was 
a natural feeling against starving non-combatants, though that 
was one of the oldest methods of war, and one of the least inhuman, 
because the pressure was gradual and the inevitable could be seen 
afar off, while it had long been the one plan favoured by possible 
enemies in attacking this country.”” When we hear of Ministerial 
milksops lying awake at night moaning and groaning over the 
sufferings of the women and children of the assassins of the 
Lusitania, the rapers of Belgium, the ravishers of France, the 
murderers of Edith Cavell, we realise the need of stronger stomachs 
in Downing Street. The Foreign Office is under anemic humani- 
tarians who would be much better employed minding the cat by 
their own fireside, 
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SHALL we ever reach the limits of political effrontery ? After 
the episode of December 1 it may be doubted. On that day 
three of our most prominent politicians—pluto- 
£500 : 
a Week crats, whose aggregate incomes can hardly be a 
penny under £500 a week—with their enormous 
official emoluments and substantial private fortunes—harangued 
the labour world upon the wickedness of waste and the 
virtue of thrift. Messrs. Asquith, McKenna and Runciman 
are profoundly shocked at the extravagance of the weekly 
wage-earner who may buy a piano for his children or a fur 
boa for his wife. Think of it! and with such examples before 
them of providence, foresight and abstemiousness! This ex- 
hibition might have been most edifying. All classes of the 
community undoubtedly lean towards thriftlessness, spending 
much money on futilities which had much better be hus- 
banded against a rainy day. They are the very antithesis of 
the French, but example has always been infinitely more catching 
than precept, however eloquent. If the Democracy saw self- 
sacrifice in their political leaders they would be quick to 
respond as on everything else throughout the war. But, 
unfortunately, we have an essentially rich man’s Government 
leading peculiarly comfortable lives, utterly destitute of imagi- 
nation and viewing everything from the standpoint of the 
selfish, cynical, greedy, grasping, middle-class lawyer accus- 
tomed to fat fees and “doing himself well.’ Such men are 
not in a position to lecture the general public on the way they 
should go, and the denouement of the past month has made 
Mr. Asquith’s summons to thrift, like so many previous enter- 
prises, a fiasco. In any event the Prime Minister stands 
before the world convicted as the most recklessly improvident 
gambler who has ever held supreme power in this or any other 
country. Although he was fully aware, as he has told us him- 
self, of the approach of Armageddon—altogether apart from Lord 
Haldane’s persistent and insistent ‘“warnings’’—he resolutely 
buried his head in the sand and perversely refused to make serious 
preparation. He is now spending five millions a day largely 
because he would not spend five millions a year, 
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Sucu are the credentials of this Select Preacher on Thrift at the 
Central Hall, Westminster (December 1) at a Conference called 
by the National Advisory Committee. Delegates 


one oes to the number of a thousand were present, repre- 
on Thrift senting every class of worker—Mr. Arthur Hender- 


son in the Chair—piquancy being lent to the pro- 
ceedings by the presence of a Stop the War element on the plat- 
form in the person of Mrs. Anderson. The Prime Minister explained 
that during the present financial year £1,300,000,000 had already 
been voted for the war, making an aggregate of £1,662,000,000, 
“figures absolutely unexampled in the history of this or any 
other country. Indeed, Gentlemen, as you know, we are now 
spending, or are within reasonable distance of spending, some- 
thing like £5,000,000 a day on the war.” Ministers roll these 
figures like so many sweet morsels under the tongue. Our very 
expenditure is becoming a fetish. It was £1,000,000 a day to 
start with, then £2,000,000, then £3,000,000, £4,000,000, and 
now £5,000,000, but as we shall learn, there is no finality in the 
Rake’s Progress, and unless we can get rid of the Vicar of Bray and 
his co-spendthrifts our war bill may conceivably rise to £10,000,000 
aday or even £15,000,000 this time next year. Why not ? 
There is nothing to stop it. There is no serious audit ; just as 
economy for the sake of economy was once regarded as a virtue, 
so to-day expenditure for the sake of expenditure is the fashionable 
craze. The Prime Minister asked his stupefied audience : “ Now 
what is the inference I draw from that ?” Several suggest them- 
selves. That which presses upon every man and woman of 
intelligence is: ‘‘ Do we get value for our money.” But nothing 
so commonplace crosses the mind of our spendthrifts. According 
to the Premier, all that matters is that ‘‘ We should make the 
largest possible proportion of the national resources available for 
the conduct of the war and for the maintenance of our export 
trade.”” Simply that and nothing more. Whether we get twenty 
shillingsworth for our pound, or ten shillingsworth, or even five 
shillingsworth, does not concern the People. We have only to 
Pay, Pay, Pay, while Ministers Spend, Spend, Spend. Everything 
must be poured into their lap without any questions being asked 
which could only embarrass “‘ a national Government in a Great 
War.” Indeed there is no opportunity for asking serious 
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questions. The House of Lords has no voice on finance. The 
House of Commons is committing suicide. The Press is muzzled 
and at need suppressed. 


THERE is nothing for the people to do but to sit at the feet of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman and thank God for such 
wisdom. Wemayatanyrate admire the impenetrable 
self-sufficiency of the Grand Dukes of Downing 
Street who have committed every conceivable 
blunder but continue to regard themselves as the elect of the 
earth, omniscient, indispensable. From the dizzy height of his 
£5000 a year, z.e. £100 a week, upon which there is to be no re- 
trenchment, the Prime Minister loftily informed the Labour 
Delegates at the Central Hall, Westminster: ‘‘ According to the 
best estimate which has been supplied to me, it is calculated that 
4,500,000 work people have obtained since the war a rise on the 
average of about 3s. 6d. per week on their rates of wages as distinct 
from their total earnings.”” No doubt there was “an average 
increase in the cost of living of about 30 per cent.,”’ but Mr. Asquith 
based no appeal “ upon a nice calculation of the precise amount, or 
even of the percentage, by which in this trade or that things may 
be better or even may be worse than they were before the com- 
mencement of the war, having regard to all the other conditions.” 
Afterwards came a characteristically rasping speech from Mr. 
McKenna which rubbed up everybody, and provoked Mr. Jack 
Jones (Gas Workers) to inform his lecturers ‘“‘ that they would 
take their lessons in economy from Cabinet Ministers when the 
Ministers practised what they preached,” caustically adding, 
“* Good as you are, and bad as we are, we are as good as you 
are, bad as we are.” 


3s. 6d. per 
Week 


Optimists hugged the illusion that after this performance it would 
be impossible for Mr. Asquith and his colleagues to resist the great 
and ever-growing demand for a retrenchment of 
their exorbitant salaries, which was encouraged by 
an observation of Mr. Birrell, which it was thought 
would have been impossible even in a Coalition Cabinet unless the 
speaker was expressing the considered opinion of his colleagues : 
** People say that Cabinet Ministers and members of Parliament 


Mr. Birrell’s 
Gaffe 
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ought to set an example. I[ think they ought. I am not sure 
they will not soon have to do so. As far as Iam concerned, I say 
the sooner the better ’’ (Bristol, December 5). And when the 
ever faithful and uncritical Daily Telegraph, with its recent certifi- 
cate of character from the Lord Chancellor, joined in the demand, 
it was felt that at last the Vicar of Bray would succumb and that 
self-sacrifice would be practised as well as preached in Downing 
Street. But our optimists were wrong us usual. The Vicar was 
not “‘ taking any,” informing the House of Commons (Decem- 
ber 14) with unusual passion, ‘‘ I take my salary and I am going to 
continue taking it.” (Loud and long continued cheering.) That 
is a classic predestined to live with Wait and See. More in 
sorrow than in anger the Daily Telegraph (December 14), which 
had hitherto palmed off the Premier upon the public as the 
modern Pitt—declared, “‘ The Government have thrown away 
a great opportunity, which ere long they are certain to regret. 

. . We hold to the view, which we have more than once ex- 
pressed in these columns, that in this matter of national economy 
all classes of the nation look intently to Parliament. They look 
to Ministers and they look to members. . . . Ministers are 
instructing all classes to economise. How can they expect those 
to whom the war has brought an unexpected windfall in the 
shape of larger incomings than they have ever enjoyed before to 
forgo the unwonted pleasure of spending their superfluous 
money, when they see no sign of retrenchment at Westminster. 
There is no need to tell the generality of the professional classes to 
economise. Necessity brought that lesson home to them at the 
very outset of the war, and they do not see why the professional 
politicians should fare more fortunately than themselves. .. . 
Ministers may remember that even the democratic Athenian 
jurymen, who clung like limpets to their triobolon, had to resign 
themselves to the reduction of their pay when the State Treasury 
was emptied by war, and that in their case—unlike members of the 
House of Commons, who can still draw their pay whether they 
attend or not—no payment was made except for a full day’s 
attendance. If there is to be retrenchment, let it begin at the 
centre. Until it begins there, all the excellent sermonisings of 
Ministers and members will be to the public at large a legend 
emptied of concern.”’ 
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Boxine Day (December 27) is alleged to be celebrated by a grave 
crisis within the Duma of Downing Street. The Twenty-Two are 
supposed to be suffering from the usual difficulty 


are in making up their mind on Compulsory Service, 
Oeaiition said to have been brought to a head by Lord 


Derby’s notable recruiting effort and corre- 
sponding failure to rope in the much sought but somewhat coy 
Single Man who prefers to remain a spectator of the war. We 
naturally are not in a position to pry into Cabinet secrets, and 
have no knowledge of reputed discussions and Divisions 
among the Twenty-Two. The Prime Minister would ostensibly 
appear to be bound by positive and uncompromising pledges, 
but Wait and See has invariably shown amazing resource in 
evading plain issues demanding decision and we shall not believe 
that he has been successfully pinned down until overtaken by the 
nemesis of Too Late. He is stated on the one hand to be 
threatened by the resignation of one set of colleagues should he 
break his pledge of Compulsion, while another set threaten to 
resign should he keep it. Yet a third group aspire to discover 
some Formula capable of reconciling the irreconcilable, and 
though we are under no temptation to set up as prophets, if com- 
pelled to do so we should predict that the Formula would carry the 
day. Mr. Asquith has got out of many much tighter places, and 
as he is determined to remain where he is, the odds must be in his 
favour. We should greatly rejoice to be wrong and to hear that 
at last the Vicar of Bray had succumbed, as we regard a change at 
10 Downing Street as a condition precedent to winning the war. 
Scarcely less tragic than the capitulation of the Compulsionists 
to the non-Compulsionists or to the Formula faction would be the 
capitulation of the Vicar of Bray to the Compulsionists, which 
would shatter our best chance of getting rid of him. Note that 
the Daily News of Boxing Day reproduced a report from a German 
newspaper of impending Cabinet changes involving the capture 
by Lord Haldane of the Premiership, supported by Lord Fisher on 
a policy of “hurried peace.” Any such suggestion on our part 
would have been credited to malice, but to the pure all things are 
pure, to the Progressives all things are progressive. Observe 
German anxiety for a Haldane administration and ask yourselves 
whether excessive space is devoted by the National Review to a 
repulsive topic, 


THE BATTLE OF CHAMPAGNE 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


I. THE PREPARATION FOR THE OFFENSIVE 


AFTER the battles of May and June in Artois, activity on the 
Western front became concentrated in the Vosges, where, by a 
series of successful engagements, we managed to secure possession 
of more favourable positions and to retain them in spite of incessant 
counter-attacks. The superiority established over the adversary, 
the wearing down of the latter through vain and costly counter- 
offensives, which absorbed in that sector his local resources ; the 
state of uncertainty in which the Germans found themselves in 
view of the menace of a French diversion in Alsace—such were the 
immediate results of these engagements. From the number of 
the effectives engaged, and the limited front along which the 
attacks took place, those attacks nevertheless were no more 
than local and secondary operations. 

While those operations were developing, the higher command 
was carefully preparing for a great offensive. The situation of 
the Russian armies imposed on us, as their Allies, obligations 
the accomplishment of which had been made possible by the 
results of a long course of preparation no less than by the aid of 
circumstances. 

The inaction of the adversary, engaged on the Eastern front 
in a series of operations of which he had not foreseen the diffi- 
culties, and thus reduced to the defensive on our front, left the 
initiative of the operations in our hands. The landing in France 
of fresh British troops enabled Marshal French to take upon 
himself the defence of a portion of the lines hitherto held by French 
troops. The improvement of our defensive organisations, which 
made possible certain economies in the effectives, the regrouping 
of units and the creation of new units, also had the effect of 
placing a larger number of men at the disposal of the Generalissimo. 
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The increased output of war matériel ensured him the necesrary 
means for a complete artillery preparation. 

Among all the elements of success which were thus united at 
the end of the summer of 1915, not the least was the incomparable 
individual worth of the French soldier. 1t was to the traditional 
warlike qualities of the race that the Generalissimo appealed when, 
on September 23, 1915, he addressed to the troops the following 
general order, which was read to the regiments by their officers : 

‘““ SOLDIERS OF THE REPUBLIC 

‘“* After months of waiting, which have enabled us to increase 
our forces and our resources, while the adversary has been using 
up his own, the hour has come to attack and conquer and to add 
fresh glorious pages to those of the Marne and Flanders, the 
Vosges and Arras. 

‘** Behind the whirlwind of iron and fire let loose, thanks to 
the factories of France, where your brothers have, night and day, 
worked for us, you will proceed to the attack, all together, on 
the whole front, in close union with the armies of our Allies. 

‘Your éan will be irresistible. It will carry you at a bound 
up to the batteries of the adversary, beyond the fortified lines 
which he has placed before you. 

‘* You will give him neither pause nor rest until victory has 
been achieved. 

“Set to with all your might for the deliverance of the soil of 
la Patrie, for the triumph of justice and liberty. 

«J. JOFFRE.” 

The description of the operations in Champagne will show 
under what conditions our troops acquitted themselves of the 
task assigned to them, and also the value and significance of this 
success, without precedent in the war of positions in which we 
are at present engaged. 


IJ]. TERRAIN OF THE ATTACKS IN CHAMPAGNE 

The German line that was broken in Champagne is the same 
that was fortified by our adversaries after the victory of the 
Marne. It rests on the western side on the Massif de Moronvillers ; 
to the east it stretches as far as the Argonne. I[t was intended to 
cover the railway line from Challerange to Bazancourt, a line 
indispensable for the concentration movements of the German 
troops. The offensive front, which extended from Auberive to 
the east of Ville-sur-Tourbe, presents a varied aspect. rom east 
to west may be seen : 

(1) A glacis about eight kilometres in width, the gentle slopes 
of which are covered by numerous little woods. The road from 
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Saint-Hilaire to Saint-Souplet, with the Baraque de |’Kpine de 
Vedegrange, marks approximately its axis. 

(2) The hollow, at the bottom of which is the village of Souain 
and of which the first German line followed the further edge. The 
road from Souain to Pomme-Py describes the radius of this semi- 
circle. The farm of Navarin, at a distance of three and a half 
kilometres to the north of Souain, stands on the top of the hills. 

(3) To the north of Perthes a comparatively tranquil region 
of uniform aspect, forming between the wooded hills of the Trou 
Bricot and those of the Butte du Mesnil a passage three kilometres 
wide, barred by several lines of trenches and ending at a series 
of heights, the Butte de Souain, Hills 195 and 201, and the Butte 
de Tahure, surmounted by the second German line. 

(4) To the north of Le Mesnil, a very strong position, bastioned 
on the west by two twin heights (Mamelle Nord and Trapéze), on 
the east by the Butte du Mesnil. The German trenches formed 
between these two bastions a powerful curtain, behind which 
extended as far as Tahure a thickly wooded, undulating region. 

(5) To the north of Beauséjour a bare terrain easily practicable, 
with a gentle rise in the direction of Ripon as far as the farm of 
Maisons de Champagne. 

(6) To the north of Massiges, Hills numbered 191 and 199, 
describing on the map the figure of a hand, very strongly con- 
structed and constituting the eastern flank of the whole German 
line. This tableland slopes down gently in the direction of 
Ville-sur-Tourbe. 

The achievements of our troops from September 25 to October 3 
in this region may be thus summarised : They scaled the whole of 
the glacis of l’Epine de Vedegrange ; they occupied the ridge of 
the hollow at Souain ; debouched in the opening to the north of 
Perthes to the slopes of Hill 195 and as far as the Butte de Tahure ; 
carried the western bastions of the curtain of le Mesnil ; advanced 
as far as Maisons de Champagne and took by assault the “ hand ” 
of Massiges. That is to say that they captured an area about 
forty square kilometres in extent. The importance of that figure 
is shown when one examines on the map accompanying this 
report the position of the German trenches, with a view to under- 
standing the system of defence adopted by our adversaries. Two 
positions, distant from three to four kilometres from each other, 
stand out clearly. The first is the more dense ; the trenches with 
their alleys of communication present at certain points the appear- 
ance of a wirework chessboard. Everywhere, to a depth of from 
300 to 400 metres there are at least three parallel lines, sometimes 
five. The trenches are separated from each other as a rule by 
wire entanglements varying in width from 15 to 60 metres. 
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The second position comprises only one trench, reinforced at 
certain points by a supporting trench. It is everywhere con- 
structed, as is the wire network in front of it, in the form of a 
slope. On top there are merely observation stations with machine- 
gun shelters connected with the trench by an alley of communica- 
tion. Between the two positions the terrain was also specially 
prepared, being cut up by transverse or diagonal trenches. The 
alleys of communication constructed to facilitate the firimg, which 
were in many cases protected by wirework, made possible, accord- 
ing to the German method, a splitting up of the terrain by lateral 
fire and the maintenance, even after the tide of the assailants had 
flooded the trenches, of centres of resistance, veritable strongholds 
that could only be yeduced after a siege. The positions of the 
artillery were established, as were also the camps and provision 
depots, behind the first position, the principal line of defence. 

The whole German organisation was known to us. It was 
shown on our maps, and every defensive work, trench, alley of 
communication, and clump of trees was given a special name or 
a number preceded by a certain letter, according to the sector of 
attack wherein it was situated. This minute precision in the 
details of the preparation is worthy of being pointed out; it 
constitutes one of the peculiarities of the present war, a veritable 
siege war, in which the objective has to be realised beforehand 
and clearly determined, every piece of ground having to be 
captured by heavy fighting, as was formerly every redan and 
every curtain. 


IT. THE ARTILLERY PREPARATION 


The bombardment of the German positions began on Sep- 
tember 22 and was pursued night and day according to a time 
scheme and a division of labour previously determined upon. 
The results expected were : 

(1) The destruction of the wire entanglements. 

(2) The burial of the defenders in their dug-outs. 

(3) The razing of the trenches and the demolition of the 
embrasures. 

(4) The stopping-up of the alleys of communication. 

The gun-fire covered not only the first trench but also the 
supporting trench and even the second position, although the 
distance at which the last was situated and the outline of its wire 
entanglements made it difficult to make field observations in that 
direction. At the same time the heavy long-range guns bom- 
barded the headquarters, the cantonments and the railway 
stations ; they cut the railway lines, causing a suspension of the 
work of revictualling, The best witnesses to the efiectiveness of 
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our bombardment are to be found in unfinished letters found upon 
prisoners. 
“* September 23. 

‘The French artillery fired without intermission from the 
morning of the 21st to the evening of the 23rd, and we all took 
refuge in our dug-outs. On the evening of the 22nd we were to 
have gone to get some food, and the French continued to fire on 
our trenches. In the evening we had heavy losses, and we had 
nothing to eat.”’ 

“* September 25. 

“‘T have received no news, and probably I shall not receive 
any for some days. The whole postal service has been stopped ; 
all places have been bombarded to such an extent that no human 
being could stand against it. 

“The railway line is so seriously damaged that the train 
service for some time has been completely stopped. 

‘“‘ We have been for three days in the first line ; during those 
three days the French have fired so heavily that our trenches are 
no longer visible.” 

“* September 24. 

“* For the last two days the French have been firing like mad. 
To-day, for instance, a dug-out has been destroyed. There were 
sixteen men in it. Not one of them managed to save his skin. 
They are all dead. Besides that, a number of individual men 
have been killed and there are a great mass of wounded. 

“* The artillery fires almost as rapidly as the infantry. A mist 
of smoke hangs over the whole battle-front, so that it is impossible 
to see anything. Men are dropping like flies. 

“* The trenches are no longer anything but a mound of ruins.’ 


“* September 24. 

** A rain of shells is pouring down upon us. The kitchen and 
everything that is sent to us is bombarded at night. The field- 
kitchens no longer come to us. Oh, if only the end were near ! 
That is the cry every one is repeating. Peace! Peace!” 


Extract from the notebook of a man of the 103rd Regiment : 


“From the trench nothing much can now be seen; it will 
soon be on a level with the ground.” 


Letter of an artilleryman of the 100th Regiment of Field 
Artillery : 


“* September 25. 


“We have passed through some terrible hours. It was as 
though the whole world was in a state of collapse, We have had 
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heavy losses. One company of two hundred and fifty men had 
sixty killed last night. A neighbouring battery had sixteen killed 
yesterday. 

“The following instance will show you the frightful destruc- 
tiveness of the French shells. A dug-out five metres deep, sur- 
mounted by 2 metres 50 centimetres of earth and two thick- 
nesses of heavy timber, was broken like a match.” 


Report made on September 24 in the morning, by the captain 
commanding the 3rd company of the 135th Regiment of Reserve : 


“The French are firing on us with great bombs and machine- 
guns. We must have reinforcements at once. Many men are 
no longer fit for anything. It is not that they are wounded, but 
they are Landsturmers. Moreover the wastage is greater than 
the losses announced. 

: “Send rations immediately ; no foodjhas reached us to-day. 
Urgently want illuminating cartridges and hand grenades. Is 
the hospital corps never coming to fetch the wounded ? ” 


“* September 25, 11.45. 


“‘T urgently beg for reinforcements ; the men are dying from 
fatigue and want of sleep. I have no news of the battalion.” 


IV. THE ATTACKS 


The time fixed for all the attacks on the Champagne front 
was a quarter-past nine in the morning. There was no hesitation. 
At the time mentioned the troops came out of the trenches with 
the aid of steps or scaling-ladders and drew up in line before 
making a rush at the German trenches. 

The operation was rapidly effected. The objective was at 
an average distance of two hundred metres ; this was covered with- 
out serious losses. The Germans were nearly everywhere sur- 
prised, and their defensive fire was not opened until after the 
invading tide of the attackers had passed by. 
| Over the whole attacking front our troops penetrated into the 
first German trench. But subsequently the progress was no 
longer uniform. While certain units continued their forward 
movement with extreme rapidity, others came up against machine- 
guns still in action and either stopped or advanced only with 
difficulty. Some centres of the German resistance maintained 
their position for several hours and even for several days. 

A line showing the different stages of our advance in Cham- 
pagne would assume a curiously winding outline, and would reveal 
on the one hand the defensive power of an adversary resolved to 
stick to the ground at all costs and on the other the victorious 
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continuity of the efforts of our troops in this hand-to-hand 
struggle. The battle of Champagne must be considered in the 
light of a series of assaults, executed at the same moment, in 
parallel or convergent directions and having for their object 
either the capture or the hemming in of the first German position, 
the units being instructed to reform in a continuous line before 
the second position. 

In order to understand the development, the terrain must be 
divided into several sectors, in each of which the operations, 
although closely co-ordinated, assumed, as a consequence either 
of the nature of the ground or of the peculiarities of the enemy 
defences, a different character. The unity of the action was 
nevertheless ensured by the simultaneity of the rush, which 
carried all the troops beyond the first position, past the batteries, 
to the defences established by the enemy on the heights to the 
south of Py. 

At the two extremities of our attacking front, subjected to 
converging fires and to counter-attacks on the flanks, our offensive 
made no progress. The fighting which took place in Auberive 
and round about Servon were distinguished by more than one 
trait of heroism, but they were destined to have no other result 
than that of containing the forces of the enemy and of immobilising 
him at the wings while the attack was progressing in the centre. 

(1) Sector of V’' Epine de Vedegrange. The first German line 
was established at the base of a wide glacis covered with clumps 
of trees, and formed a series of salients running into each other. 
At certain points it ran along the edge of the woods where the 
supplementary defences were completed by abattis. The position, 
as a whole between Auberive and Souain described a vast triangle. 
To the west of the road, from Saint-Hilaire to Saint-Souplet, the 
troops traversed the first enemy line and rushed forward for a 
distance of about a kilometre as far as a supporting trench, in 
front of which they were stopped by the wirework. A counter- 
attack debouching from the west and supported by the artillery 
of Moronvillers caused a slight retirement of our left. The troops 
of the right, on the contrary, maintained their gains and succeeded 
on the following days in enlarging and extending them, remaining 
in touch with the units which were attacking on the east of the 
road. The latter had succeeded in a particularly: brilliant manner 
in overcoming the difficulties with which they were confronted. 

The German position which they captured, with its triple 
and quadruple lines of trenches, its small forts armed with machine 
guns, its woods adapted for the purpose in view, constituted one 
of the most complete schemes of defence on the C hampagne front 
and afforded cover to a numerous artillery concealed in the woods 
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of the glacis. On this front, which was about three and a half 
kilometres wide, the attack on September 25 achieved a varying 
success. The troops on the left, after having penetrated into the 
first trench, had their progress arrested by machine guns. On 
the right, however, in spite of the obstacle presented by four 
successive trenches, each of which was covered by a network of 
wire entanglements and was concealed in the woods, where our 
artillery had difficulty in reaching them, the attacking troops 
gained nearly two kilometres, capturing seven hundred prisoners, 
of whom seventeen were officers, and seizing two guns of 77 
and five guns of 105. 

The Advance recommenced on the 27th. ‘The left took 
possession of the woods lining the road from Saint-Hilaire to Saint- 
Souplet as far as the Epine de Vedegrange. Along the whole 
extent of the wooded heights as far as the western side of the 
hollow at Souain the success was identical. Notwithstanding the 
losses they sustained, notwithstanding the fatigue involved in the 
incessant fighting, the troops pushed forward, leaving behind them 
only a sufficient force to clear the woods of isolated groups of the 
enemy who still remained there. Between 4 and 6 P.M. we 
arrived immediately in front of the second German position. 

On the 27th we penetrated into this position at two points. 
We took possession of a trench about a kilometre wide, called 
the “ parallel of the Epine de Vedegrange,” which is duplicated 
almost throughout by another trench (the parallel of the wood of 
Chevron), and the wirework entanglements of which were intact, 
and precluded an assault. Further east our soldiers also con- 
tinued, thanks to the conformation of the terrain, to penetrate 
into the enemy trench to a depth of about four hundred metres. 
But it was impossible to take advantage of this breach owing to 
a concentration of the German heavy artillery, a rapidly continued 
defence of the surrounding woods, and the fire of machine guns 
which it was not possible to capture and which were directed 
from the trenches on the right and left of the entry and exit to 
the breach. The results attained in this attacking sector alone 
may be stated thus: fifteen square miles of territory organised 
for defence throughout nearly the whole of its extent ; on Sep- 
tember 28, forty-four cannon, seven of 105 and six of 150, and 
more than three thousand prisoners. 

(2) Sector of Souain. The enemy lines round about Souain 
described a wide curve. In the immediate vicinity of our trenches, 
to the west at the Mill and to the east at the wood of Sabot, they 
swerved to the extent of over a kilometre to the north of the 
village and of the source of the Ain. 

When the offensive was decided upon it was necessary, in 
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order to extend our lines forward to striking distance, to under- 
take sapping operations in parallel lines, and at times to make 
dashes by night over the intervening ground. The men working 
underground got into communication with the trenches by 
digging alleys of communication. This difficult undertaking was 
effected with very slight losses, under the eyes and under the fire 
of the enemy. Our parallel lines approached to within a distance 
of two hundred metres of the German trenches. The assault was 
made in three different directions: on the west in the direction of 
Hills 167 and 174; in the centre along a line running parallel 
with the road from Souain to Pomme-Py, in the direction of the 
farm of Navarin; on the east in the direction of the woods inter- 
sected by the road from Souain to Tahure, and in the direction of 
the Butte de Souain. 

The advance was extremely rapid—on the left two kilometres in 
less than one hour, in the centre three kilometres in forty-five 
minutes. At 10 a.m. we had reached the farm of Navarin. 
Towards the east the forward march was more difficult. Some 
German machine guns stood their ground in the wood of Sabot 
and contributed to the resistance of the enemy. This defence 
was destined to be overcome by surrounding them. Arriving at 
the wooded region in that part where it is intersected by the 
road from Souain to Tahure, the assailants joined up on the 27th 
with those of our troops who were attacking to the north of 
Perthes. They left behind them only what was barely necessary 
in the way of troops to clear the woods of stragglers. 

Parlementaires were sent to the Germans, who received them 
with a volley of rifle shots and endeavoured to escape during the 
night. The majority were killed and the survivors surrendered. 
Several batteries and a large quantity of matériel (supplies of 
shells and provisions, grenades, telephones, wire, light railways) 
remained in our hands. On the 28th, along the entire length of 
the sector, we were immediately in front of the second German 
position. The troops had shown an unparalleled ardour and 
energy. They had been trained by officers whose courage and 
spirit of self-sacrifice are indicated by this casualty list: a general 
of Division and four colonels wounded; two colonels killed. 

(3) Sector of Perthes. Between Souain and Perthes stretches 
a wooded region in which already, in February and March, heavy 
fighting had taken place. At that period we had contrived to 
take possession on the eastern extremity of this region of the 
German defences of the wood of Sabot. We had also made 
progress to the north-west of Perthes, on the summit of Hill 200. 
But between these two positions the Germans had retained a 
strong system of trenches forming a salient almost triangular in 
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shape, to which we gave the name of the Pocket (la Poche). 
During the whole year a war of mining had been going on, and 
the region, which was broken up by concave constructions and 
intersected in all directions by trenches and alleys of communica- 
tion, constituted an attacking ground all the more difficult 
because to the north of la Poche the somewhat thickly wooded 
Trou Bricot, the edges of which were in a state of defence, 
obstructed a rapid advance. This wooded region extends over 
a width of a kilometre and a half and a depth of four kilometres. 
The arrangements made for the attack contemplated, after the 
capture of la Poche, the surrounding of the wood of the Trou 
Bricot. The junction was to be made at the road from Souain 
to Tahure, with the troops assigned for the attack on the eastern 
border of the hollow at Souain. 

The ground to the east of the Trou Bricot was less difficult. 
Open and comparatively flat, it was defended on the north of 
Perthes by a triple line of trenches distant 100 metres from each 
other. Ata distance of 1000 metres to 1200 metres a supporting 
trench, called the “ York trench,” was almost unique in its entire 
construction. The open country beyond stretched for a distance 
of three kilometres up to the second German position (Hill 195, 
Butte de Tahure). The principal effort was directed against this 
passage, the left flank of the attack being secured by a subsidiary 
action confined to the capture of la Poche. 

At 9 A.. our artillery directed its fire successively against the 
first-line trenches and the supporting trenches. The attack took 
place in the most perfect order. The assailants were already 
swarming in the German lines when the enemy artillery opened 
its defensive fire. Our counter-batteries hampered the German 
pieces and our reserves in the rear suffered little from their fire. 

At 9.45 a.m. the two columns which were attacking the 
extremities of the salient of la Poche joined hands. ‘The position 
was surrounded. Those Germans who remained alive inside it 
surrendered. At the same time a battalion was setting foot in 
the defences of the southern edges of the wood of Trou Bricot. 
The battalions that followed, marching to the outside of the 
eastern edges, executed with perfect regularity a “left turn” 
and came and formed up alongside the alleys of communication 
as far as the supporting trench. At the same moment, in the 
open country to the north of Perthes, the troops sur mounted the 
three first-line trenches and, preceded by our artillery, made a 
quick march towards the York trench and occ upied it almost 
without striking a blow. 

Further to the East, along the road from Perthesto Tahure, 
their advance encountered greater difficulties. Some centres of 
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the German resistance could not be overcome. A sheltered 
machine gun continued its fire.» An infantry officer, with a 
quartermaster of artillery, succeeded in getting into action a gun 
at a distance of three hundred metres from the machine gun 
and in firing at it at close quarters. Of the troops which were 
advancing to the north of Perthes, some made for the eastern 
border of the wood of Bricot, where they penetrated into the 
camps, ousting the defenders and surprising several officers in 
bed. Late in the afternoon one of our regiments had reached 
the road from Souain to Tahure. Other units were marching 
straight towards the north, clearing out the little woods on the 
way. They there captured batteries of which the artillerymen 
were riveted to their guns by means of bayonets (notably ten pieces 
of 105 and five of 150). 

The same work was being performed in the woods extending 
east of the road from Perthes to Souain and Tahure, where batteries 
were charged and captured while in action. At this spot a regi- 
ment covered four kilometres in two hours and captured ten 
guns, three of 105 and seven of 77. But, from twelve o’clock 
midday, onwards the rate of progress decreased, the bad weather 
making it impossible for our artillery to see what was going on, 
and rendering the joining up of the different corps extremely 
difficult. From the Buttes de Souain and Tahure the enemy 
directed converging fires on our men, who were advancing along 
very open ground. Nevertheless they continued their advance 
as far as the slopes of Hill 193 and the Butte de Tahure, and 
there dug themselves in. 

The night passed without any counter-attack by the enemy. 
Our artillery, including several field batteries, which had arrived 
immediately after the attack beyond the York trench, also brought 
forward its heavy pieces. At dawn the reconstituted regiments 

made another forward rush which enabled them to establish 
themselves in immediate contact with the second German position 
from the Butte de Souain to the Butte de Tahure, and even to 
seize several advanced posts in that neighbourhood. 

But on the lower slopes some of the wire entanglements 
remained intact ; a successful assault on them would have been 
possible only after a fresh preparation. Up to October 6 the 
troops remained where they were, digging trenches and organising 
a defensive system which had to be constructed all over again 
on ground devastated by the enemy fire. 

(4) Sector of Le Mesnil. It was to the north of Le Mesnil 
that we encountered the greatest resistance on the part of the 
adversary. In the course of the engagements of the preceding 
winter we had succeeded in secvring a foothold on top of the 
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hill numbered 196. The Germans remained a little to the east, 
in a ravine which we continued to call by its designation of the 
‘“* Ravine of the Kitchens’ (Ravin des Cuisines). Our assault 
rendered us masters of it, but we could make no further progress. 

The German trenches are constructed on the northern slopes 
of Hill 196, and are concealed from field observation so that it 
is difficult for the artillery to play upon them. Moreover, they 
are flanked on one side by the twin heights of the Mamelles, on 
the other by the Butte du Mesnil. To the eastward some of our 
units contrived on the 25th to penetrate into the trenches of 
the butte (knoll), but failed to maintain their ground, in conse- 
quence of a counter-attack supported by flank fires. Westward, 
it was not until the night of the Ist to the 2nd of October that 
we captured the northern Mamelle, thus surrounding the works 
of the Trapeze which surmount the southern Mamelle. 

(5) Sector of Beauséjour. The attacks launched north of 
Beauséjour met with a more rapid and more brilliant success. 
The swarm of invaders throwing themselves on the first German 
lines captured one after the other the enemy works in the very 
sparsely timbered woods called the Fer de Lance wood and the 
Demi-Lune wood, and afterwards all the works known as the 
Bastion. In one rush certain units gained the top of Maisons de 
Champagne, past several batteries, killing the artillerymen as 
they served their pieces. The same movement took the assailants 
across the intricate region of the mine “funnels ” of Beauséjour 
up to the extended wood intersected by the road to Maisons de 
Champagne. Our soldiers then came across German artillerymen 
engaged in unlimbering their guns. They killed the drivers and 
horses; the survivors surrendered. 

Further westward the left wing of the attacking troops 
advanced with greater difficulty, being hampered by small forts 
and covered works with which the trenches were everywhere 
protected. It was at this moment that the cavalry came un- 
expectedly to the support of the infantry. Two squadrons of 
hussars having crossed our old trenches in face of a heavy defensive 
artillery fire prepared to gallop against the German batteries 
north of Maisons de Champagne, when they reached that part 
of the lines where the Germans still maintained their position. 
The latter immediately directed the fire of their machine guns 
against the cavalrymen, several of whose horses were hit. The 
hussars dismounted and, with drawn sabres, made for the trenches, 
while, favoured by this diversion, the infantrymen resumed their 
forward movement. The resistance of the enemy broke down; 
more than six hundred Germans were captured in this way. In 
the course of the afternoon and during the day of the 25th some 
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enemy counter-attacks were made from the direction of Ripont, 
but were unsuccessful in ousting us from the summit of Maisons 
de Champagne. 

On the following days a fierce struggle took place north of 
the summit in the region of a defensive work known as the 
“Ouvrage de la Défaite,” which was captured by us, lost, then 
recaptured, and finally evacuated in consequence of an extremely 
violent bombardment. 

(6) Sector of Massiges. The safety of our troops which had 
advanced as far as the extended wood and Maisons de Champagne 
was assured by the capture of the summits of the heights of 
Massiges. This sharply undulating upland, numbered 199 on 
the north and 191 on the south, constituted in the hands of the 
Germans a fortress which they believed to be impregnable and 
from the top of which they commanded our positions in several 
directions. At 9.15 A.M. the two first attacking parties marched 
out in columns. The men went forth gaily and deliberately, pre- 
ceded by the firing of the field artillery. By 9.30 A.M. our infantry, 
before the enemy had had time to recover themselves, had reached 
the summit. 

From this moment, subjected to machine gun and musketry 
fire, the men could only proceed slowly along the summits by 
the alleys of communication, with hand grenades, supported by 
the artillery, with whom they remained in constant touch by 
flag-signalling. As the advance of our grenadiers continued, 
the Germans surrendered in large numbers. An uninterrupted 
chain of grenade-bearers, like the chains of bucket-holders at a 
fire in former times, was established in the alleys of communica- 
tion from Massiges forward, and each fresh arrival of grenades 
was accompanied by a fresh advance. 

From September 25 to October 3 the fight continued in this 
way and was carried on by our soldiers with fierce persistency. 
The Germans hurled upon the spot constant reinforcements and 
offered an obstinate resistance that has rarely been equalled. 
They stood up to be shot down—the machine-gun men at their 
guns, the grenadiers on their grenade chests. All attempts at a 
counter attack remained equally unproductive. The possession 
of the heights of Massiges enabled us to extend our gains towards 
Ville-sur-Tourbe, while taking in flank the trenches which we 
had failed to secure by a frontal attack. 

The loss of the heights of Massiges appears to have particularly 
upset the German General Staff, which, after having denied the 
fact, represented that the ground which it had lost as a conse- 
quence of grenade fighting had been abandoned owing to artillery 
fire. 
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V. THE ATTITUDE OF THE ENEMY 


The attitude of the enemy was characterised by: (1) Surprise; 
(2) disorganisation ; (3) a sudden and almost disorderly engage- 
ment of the reserves ; (4) the exhaustion and demoralisation of 
the soldiers. 

(1) It is beyond doubt that the Germans were surprised by 
the extent and violence of our attacks. They were expecting a 
French offensive. The orders of the day of Generals von Fleck 
and Von Ditfurth prove this. (“‘ The possibility of a great French 
offensive must be considered ” : Von Ditfurth, August 15. “ The 
French Higher Command appears to be disposed to make another 
desperate effort ”: Von Fleck, September 26.) But the Germans 
foresaw neither the strength nor the success of the effort. During 
our artillery preparation twenty-nine battalions only were brought 
back to Champagne (the 188rd Brigade, the 5th Division of the 
3rd Corps, and one-half of the 48rd Division of Reserve). In 
thus limiting before the attack the reinforcements of its effectives 
the German General Staff showed that they did not suspect the 
vigour of the blow that was about to be delivered. 

The same thing happened with regard to the subordinate 
forces. Inside the shelters in the second line officers were captured 
while lying down; they had an unwarranted confidence in the 
strength of their first line, and the interruption of telephonic 
communications had prevented their being informed of the rapid 
progress of our offensive. 

(2) This rapidity of our attack explains the disorganisation 
of the adversary on the morning of September 25. At some 
points certain officers and non-commissioned officers were able to 
continue the resistance until the investment, followed by capitu- 
lation. But elsewhere there were prompt surrenders. Men were 
also seen flying before our attacking troops and being killed while 
making for their second position. 

(3) In order to make up for the insufficiency of the local 
reserves the German military authorities had to put in line not 
only the important units which they held at their disposal behind 
the front (10th Corps brought back from Russia), but the local 
reserves from other sectors (Soissonnais, Argonne, Woevre, 
Alsace), which were despatched to Champagne one battalion 
after another, and even in groups of double companies. 

Nothing better indicates the disorganisation of the German 
command and the significance of the check suffered than the 
conditions under which these reserves were engaged. 

The units were despatched to the fight completely dis- 
associated. Among the regiments of the 5th Division (3rd Corps), 
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one, the 8lst, was identified near Massiges, while a battalion of 
the 12th was at Tahure and a battalion of the 32nd at the Trou 
Bricot. It was the same as regards the 56th Division, of which 
the 88th and 35th Regiments were despatched to Massiges and 
the 91st to Souain, while a battalion of the 79th took up a posi- 
tion to the west of the Butte de Tahure. 

Ill provided with food and munitions, the reinforcements 
were thrown into the engagement on an unknown terrain without 
indication as to the direction they had to take and without 
their junction with neighbouring units having been arranged. 
Through the haste with which they threw their reserves under 
the fire of our artillery and of our infantry, already in possession 
of the positions, the German General Staff considerably increased 
the number of their losses. 

A letter taken from a soldier of the 118th Regiment furnishes 
us with proof of this: ‘‘ We were put in a motor-car and pro- 
ceeded at a headlong pace to Tahure, by way of Vouziers. Two 
hours’ rest in the open air, with rain falling, and then we had a 
six hours’ march to take up our positions. “On our way we were 
greeted by the fire of the enemy shells, so that, for instance, 
out of 280 men of the second company, only 224 arrived safe 
and sound inside the trenches. These trenches, freshly dug, 
were barely from 35 to 50 centimetres deep. Continually sur- 
rounded by mines and bursting shells, we had to remain in 
them and do the best we could with them for 118 hours without 
getting anything hot to eat. 

‘* Hell itself could not be more terrible. To-day, at about 
twelve o’clock noon, 600 men, fresh troops, joined the regiment. 
In five days we have lost as many and more. 

The disorder amid which the reinforcements were engaged 
appears clearly from this fact, that on the only part of the front 
included between Maisons de Champagne and Hill 189 there 
were on October 2 thirty-two battalions belonging to twenty-one 
different regiments. 

(4) The violence of the shock sustained, and the necessity of 
replacing in the fighting line units which had almost entirely 
disappeared, hampered the German military authorities. On the 
first day they were unable to respond effectively even with their 
artillery, the fire of which along the whole front was badly directed 
and as a rule poorly sustained. The loss of numerous batteries 
obviously deprived them of a portion of their resources. 

The following days the enemy seemed to have but one idea, 
to strengthen their second line to stem our advance. The counter- 
attacks were concentrated on a comparatively unimportant part 
of the battlefront in certain places, the loss of which appeared 
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to them to be particularly dangerous. Thereforeon the heights 
of Massiges the German military authorities threw in succession 
isolated battalions of the 123rd, 124th, and 120th regiments, of 
the 30th regular regiment and of the 2nd regiment of Ersatz 
Reserve (16th Corps), which were each in turn decimated, for 
these counter-attacks, hastily and crudely prepared, all resulted 
in sanguinary failures. Generally speaking, the offensive capacity 
of the Germans appeared to be broken. The following order of 
the day of General von Ditfurth bears witness to this: 

“It seemed to me that the infantry at certain points was con- 
fining its action toa mere defensive . . . I cannot protest too 
strongly against such an idea, which necessarily results in de. troy- 
ing the spirit of offensive in our own troops and in arousin « and 
strengthening in the mind of the enemy a feeling of his superiority. 

“The enemy is left full liberty of action and our own action 
is subjected to the will of the enemy.” 

(5) In an engagement in the open the number of prisoners 
is an indication of the spirit of the enemy. In Champagne the 
Germans surrendered in constituted units (sections or companies), 
and even in groups of several hundred men. They confessed 
that they were worn out. They had been, for the most part, 
without supplies for several days and had suffered more particu- 
larly from thirst. They all showed that they had been greatly 
impressed by our uninterrupted artillery fire, the feeble response 
of their own guns, and the extent of their losses. 

Here by way of specimen is what was set down by a reserve 
lieutenant of the 90th Regiment of infantry (10th Corps): 

“Yesterday I had sixteen men killed by high explosive 
bombs. The trench was nearly filled up. Extreme activity of 
the French howitzers. Our artillery fires shrapnel, but un- 
fortunately does not get the range. 

“B... was also killed. The second battalion, too, has 
had heavy losses. If is frightful. Those confounded high 
explosive shells ! 

“The weather is becoming fine again. If only it would rain 
again, or fog would come. As it is, the aviators will arrive and 
we shall have more high explosive bombs and flank firing on 
the trenches. Abominable fine weather! Fog, fog, come to 
our assistance.” 

It is difficult to estimate precisely the German losses. Certain 
indications however serve to indicate their extent. A vizefeld- 
webel declares that he is the only man remaining out of his 
company. A soldier of the third battalion of the 123rd Regiment 
engaged on the 26th, states that his regiment was withdrawn 
from the front after only two days’ fighting because its losses 
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were too great. The 118th Regiment relieved in the trenches 
the 158th Regiment after it had been reduced to fifteen or twenty 
men per company. Certain units disappeared completely, as for 
instance the 27th Reserve Regiment and the 52nd Regular 
Regiment, which, by the evening of the 25th had left in our 
hands, the first thirteen officers and 933 men, the second twenty- 
one officers and 927 men. In order to arrive at the total of the 
losses certain figures may serve as an indication. 

At the beginning of September the Germans had on the 
Champagne front seventy battalions. In anticipation of our 
attack they brought there, before September 25, twenty-nine 
battalions. This makes ninety-nine battalions, representing, if 
account be taken of the corresponding artillery and pioneer 
formations, 115,000 men directly engaged. ‘Lhe losses due to 
the artillery preparation and the first attacks were such that 
from September 25 to October 15, the German General Staff 
was compelled to renew its effectives almost in their entirety by 
sending ninety-three fresh battalions. 

It may be assumed that the units engaged on September 25 
and 26 suffered losses amounting to from 60 to 80 per cent. (even 
more for certain corps, which have entirely disappeared). The 
new units brought into line for the counter-attacks, and subjected 
in connection with these to an incessant bombardment, lost 50 
per cent. of their effectives, if not more. We think we shall be 
understating the case if we set down 140,000 men as the sum of 
the German losses in Champagne. Account must be taken of 
the fact that of this number the proportion of slightly wounded 
men able to recuperate rapidly and return to the front is, in the 
case of the Germans, very much below the average proportion 
in connection with other engagements by reason of the fact that 
they were unable to gather up their wounded, and thus left in 
our hands nearly the whole of the troops entrusted with the 
defence of the first position. 


VI. THE RESULTS 
All those who lived through the engagements of the battle 
of Champagne experienced the sensation of victory. The aspect 
of the battlefield, the long columns of prisoners, the look in the 
eyes of our soldiers, their animation and their enthusiasm, all 
this gave expression to the importance of a success which the 
Generalissimo recognised in these terms. 


“Grand Headquarters, 
** October 5. 
The Commander-in-Chief addresses to the troops under his 
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orders the expression of his profound satisfaction at the results 
obtained up to the present day by the attacks. 

“Twenty-five thousand prisoners, three hundred and fifty 
officers, a hundred and fifty guns, a quantity of material which it 
has not yet been possible to gauge, are the trophies of a victory 
the echo of which throughout Europe indicates its importance. 

“The sacrifices willingly made have not been in vain. All 
have been able to take part in the common task. The present 
is a sure guarantee to us of the future. 

*- “ The Commander-in-Chief is proud to command the finest 
troops France has ever known. 
J. JoFrrRe.” 


The time has not yet come to define and appreciate to the 
full the results of our offensive. The Germans, who during the 
first days experienced the grievous fear of an irremediable 
collapse of their strategic position, hastened to conclude, when 
they thought the danger averted, that our action had not accom- 
plished its purpose. ‘The future will show whether the profound 
material and moral blow which they have sustained is not one 
of those which contribute to destroy the power of an army, the 
one complete and ultimate object of war, and whether such a 
shock will not hasten the coming of the time for decisive efforts. 
Is it not permissible, however, to point out even now that an 
army compelled by force to abandon along a front of twenty- 
five kilometres, three or four kilometres deep, a whole region 
long since fortified, to give up its entrenchments to the assailant, 
to fall back definitively, is an army subject to the will of its 
adversary, that is to say an army that is beaten ? 

The tactical victory is not to be measured merely by the 
ground gained ; it is shown by the exceptionally large number 
of prisoners who surrendered, overwhelmed, scattered, re- 
duced to impotence by the force and rapidity of our attack. 
Another indisputable indication is the matériel abandoned on 
the spot : 121 heavy or field guns, the positions of which were 
captured by our infantry as required of them, and which, brought 
to the rear or turned immediately against the enemy, constitute 
trophies of victory rare in military history.* 

The material damage, if that alone were in question, would 

* A few figures will enible comparisons to be made between the battle of 
Champagne and the battles of the Empire and of 1870. 

At Jena we made 15,000 prisoners, and took 200 guns. , The Prussian losses in 
killed amounted to 12,000 men. 

At Austerlitz we made 12,000 prisoners, and took 186 guns. The Imperial troops 
had 25,000 men hors de combat. 

At Freschwiller we lost 5000 killed, 9000 prisoners and 28 guns, 

At Saint-Privat we lost 12,000 men; the Germans 10,000, 
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in itself be heavy for the enemy, but to it must be added the 
killed and wounded, and, taking the total losses into account, 
they were about 140,000 men placed hors de combat. In this 
connection it should be pointed out that the resources in men 
which Germany has drawn upon during the war with so much 
prodigality are now extremely limited. The reinforcements 
despatched to the front while these engagements in Champagne 
were in progress comprised for the most part men of the 1915 
class who had hitherto been kept at the depots, and even 
volunteers of the 1916 class. It is not doubtful that the blow 
struck was severe enough to accelerate appreciably the time, 
now known, when Germany will be unable to maintain at their 
present figure the number of effectives engaged. 

(1) Region of the Navarin Farm. (a) Capture of the Epi de la 
Paralléle du Bois Chevron. 

(6) On the western side of the road, capture of a part of the 
Tranchée des Vandales (a fine feat of arms of the Moroccan 
Regiment, which decimated and captured a regiment of men 
surprised in their camp). 

(c) On the eastern side of the road, capture of small woods 
organised for defence (Tranchée de la Kultur); violent and 
vain counter-attacks on the 7th, 8th, and 9th. (In the course 
of these different actions, prisoners of the 10th Corps brought 
back from Russia in a very sorry state.) 

(2) Region of Tahure. (a) Capture of the Butte de Tahure. 

(b) Capture of the village of Tahure. (Kxtension towards the 
east and north-east on October 10 and 11.) 

(c) From the Brosse a Dents, Tranchée de Constantinople. 
Attack completed on the 8th and 11th by fresh gains.) (Fierce 
German counter attacks around Tahure on October 6 and 9.) 

3. Region of Le Mesnil. (a) Capture of the Mamelle Nord 
night of October 1-2). Counter attacks repulsed from the 2nd 
to the 4th. ; 

(b) Capture of the Trapeze, October 8. 


THE UNPOPULAR EMPLOYER 


Tuis paper is, I believe, the result of a letter I wrote to the Times, 
calling attention to the contrast between the kind feeling and 
brotherhood that exists between our soldiers and their officers, 
as compared with the unpopularity and hostility that exists 
in so many cases between employers and their workmen at home. 
This contrast was formerly not nearly so strong as it is now: 
a generation ago, army officers were by no means generally 
popular, nor were employers anything like so generally unpopular 
as they are at present. This may, of course, in part be due to 
social considerations: in old times nearly all the officers were 
from the public schoolboy class and nearly all the soldiers recruited 
from the ordinary unskilled labourers ; comparatively few men of 
the highly paid skilled mechanic class enlisted, and the shop- 
keeping class used to be conspicuous by its absence both among 
officers and men: this is not so now, and whereas the social gulf 
was too great to be easily bridged over in old times, now it is not 
so at all. The public schoolboy and the skilled mechanic have 
quite sufficient in common to converse and make friends on com- 
paratively equal terms, and to understand and sympathise with 
each other’s points of view. The same applies to the squire’s son 
and the gamekeeper. This is all to the good, but this, of course, 
does not in the slightest degree account for the worser feeling 
between capital and labour at home. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to go into all the causes of this feeling—they are so much 
mixed up with social, political, and other questions—but we 
might try and stand at one side and look at the state of things as 
it exists and then see what we can suggest for its remedy or 
improvement. 

Now, it must always be borne in mind that the bad feeling is 
by no means universal, or even dominant. There are an enormous 
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number of workmen who are proud of their work, who take an 
interest in it, and who get on very well with their employers: they 
may be drawn into disputes, but they would rather go along 
peacefully if they could; and, correspondingly, there are a large 
number of employers who care as much about their workmen as 
ever any employers did, and who really have their interests at 
heart: probably these form the majority, for if it were not so 
how would it be possible for the trade of England to take the 
magnificent position that it does, and for the quality of the work 
turned out to be perhaps the most perfect in the whole world ? 
If any one doubts this, let us look at one fact out of many. Nearly 
all the large manufacturing towns, such as Glasgow, Manchester, 
Newcastle and the others, now have universities, or, at any rate, 
exceedingly good colleges. These are mainly for lads who cannot 
go to Oxford or Cambridge, but, directly or indirectly, they are 
chiefly used by young men connected with the large works, or 
who propose to earn their living therein. Now, the bulk of the 
money for building these colleges, and for carrying them on, has 
been found by employers, who also have given probably the 
greater part of the care and attention required for initiating them. 
The whole object of this is to improve the position of the working 
classes, and raise up high-class men, as we know perfectly well that, 
for the trade of England to prosper as it ought to do, we want far 
more first-rate scientific men and also a far higher average amount 
of scientific knowledge among the rank and file. The more 
knowledge, the more the country will prosper as a whole; and 
the more the country prospers as a whole the more we shall prosper 
with it. Besides that, in probably most large works in England, 
a good deal of trouble and expense is given to provide classes for 
the apprentices, and every encouragement is given to them to 
attend these, and in other ways to improve themselves. In fact, 
for the whole movement in favour of technical training the 
country is mainly indebted to the large employers of labour. But, 
in speaking of the large towns, I may say that we must exclude in 
our consideration the largest town of all; no doubt the aggregate 
amount of manufacturing in London is very great, but owing to 
the entire absence of large works and the whole social conditions 
under which the people live being so different, London experience 
is of little or no use as applied elsewhere, and as a guide to legisla- 
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tion or Government action it is very misleading. But there is 
quite enough bad feeling and bitterness in the country seriously to 
hamper our trade, for a disloyal minority on either side may 
fearfully cripple the work of a loyal majority ; besides, it is very 
much easier to stir up difficulties and bad feeling than it is to allay 
them. Probably a large majority of our trade union leaders are 
really anxious for reasonable and peaceable settlements, especially 
those men who have filled their positions for a long time and who 
occupy leading positions in the world. It would be easy to name 
half a dozen of our leading Labour Members of Parliament who 
have won, and retain, not only the implicit confidence but the 
respect and sincere regard of all the employers in the kingdom, 
and there are many more such men coming on. 

But we are here to look at the ugly side, which causes the 
strikes and makes the difficulties, and I am afraid we see before 
us more and more that trade is dominated by conditions which 
are very unsound. There are employers who seem to think that 
if the workman gets his exact wages for what he does, with no 
credit for good work, no information as to what is expected by the 
customer, no sympathy or friendship, and no appreciation either 
of effort or attainment, the employer’s side of the bargain is 
fulfilled. Now, would anybody trust his stables to a coachman 
or groom who hated and had no sympathy with horses? and 
yet, to put one’s fellow men under the control of a hostile or 
unsympathetic manager or director is quite as certain to be 
disastrous. 

Conversely, there are those who teach the men that the less 
a workman can do for his day’s work the better for his class ; 
they ignore the interests of the trade, and rather revel in being 
injurious to the employer; in other words, they try to teach the 
workman that the less work he turns out the better off he and 
his fellow men will be, which is the same thing as saying that the 
less valuable he makes his labour the more valuable it will be! 
These foolish and false views have not only injured the trade of 
the country, but when we first found out that our armies were 
in danger, and that our brave soldiers were being killed for want 
of a sufficient supply of ammunition, these detestable views were 
a serious danger to our very existence as a country. Since that, 
nearly all the Trade Union leaders have done their utmost to urge 
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the men to turn out as much work as possible, but I fear very 
much mischief had been done first. 

To revert to the employer’s position. I believe it is an 
absolute fallacy that you can ever get really good results out of 
men by mere money payments, without confidence, sympathy 
and friendship, and I believe I might advantageously pause at 
this moment and try to describe a few of the various types of 
employers, so that we may realise more what we are discussing. 

To my mind, the self-interest of the individual always will, 
and always must, give way to the interest of the community as 
a whole, and the use of employers is to be officers of the industrial 
army, and unless we are useful, and unless we do the work better 
than any other organisation that could be put in our places, the 
sooner we are abolished the better. 

There are various classes of employers, but the great change 
of modern times is that in so many cases the large company has 
taken the place of the old master, and not only that, but there 
is an increasing tendency to make the directors, who are the 
final appeal, out of financial men who have never lived amongst, 
and are not really in touch with, their workmen. There may 
be one technical director for a very large number of workmen, 
who has an increasing staff of managers, foremen and super- 
intendents of different kinds; but probably the number of men 
under his charge is far too large for him to know them personally. 
However good very large works may be from a purely industrial 
point of view, there is no doubt that they tend to keep the employer 
and the employed separate from each other: the men, finding 
their individual voices are not heard, combine in unions (and, 
dealing with very large numbers, it would probably be impossible 
to arrange their affairs unless they did so), and when these get 
too powerful the employers also associate and we come to the 
large federations, and very often to fixed agreements drawn by 
lawyers, which, though they may be just, are generally very 
inelastic and sadly weaken the sympathetic and human footing 
which ought to exist. 

At the other extreme of the scale is the small employer. He 
still exists in enormous numbers in many trades in many parts 
of the country, but it is very much the fashion to run him down 
and say that he had better be abolished. This I think is wrong 
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altogether. For one thing, probably a very large majority indeed 
of the working classes work for employers who only have a small 
number of men. It is through becoming a small employer that 
the workman has his best chance of rising in the world, and I 
believe that nothing is more important for the capitalist class 
than to be recruited constantly and in large numbers by men 
rising up from below. There is an idea that the small employer 
is very hard: I think that is hardly a fair view; everybody is 
hard when they first get into a position of authority, but that 
is not due to harshness but to nervousness. The first time a 
young man sees his orders deliberately disobeyed, he feels as if 
he would be humiliated for ever unless he took some violent step 
to get his authority justified then and there: when he gets older 
he finds that he is strong enough to support his own authority, 
and, therefore, he can be more patient with the impulsive stupidity 
or impertinence of some thoughtless individual; and _ possibly 
the disobedience may be purely a case of misunderstanding or 
forgetfulness. It workmen would only believe it, a very short 
time will often make a young manager or employer who seems 
to be very harsh, into a peaceable, quiet man like other people. 

But not only is the small employer valuable as a step by which 
men may rise in the world. All his relations and friends being 
of the working class he has a tremendous educational influence : 
he gradually tells his friends and people all his difficulties and 
troubles, and they learn to see more the employer’s side of the 
case, and what a very uphill life he often has to lead. 

It is quite obvious that capital—the thing apart from owner- 
ship—is as necessary to the working classes as the air they breathe 
or the food they eat. The workman must be fed and supported 
till the products of his labour can be sold and paid for; more 
than that, the land, buildings and machinery which enable him 
to work have to be found, and also the material on which he is 
to work. The more capital there is in the world, the more employ- 
ment there will be for labour. The Government have told us, 
on account of the war, how important it is that we should be 
thrifty, and they teach us that every atom of capital, no matter 
to whom it belongs, is an absolute strength to the country. This 
is true in time of peace as well as in timeof war, and if only 
working men could be induced to save a certain proportion of 
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their wages it would enormously increase not ouly the stability 
of the country but their own daily wages, by making a much 
greater demand for their services ; besides enabling them to meet 
their employers on much more equal terms. 

But, now, the money is one thing and the man—the capitalist 
—is another. We have spoken of the small capitalist, and, to 
a certain extent, of the great business man. Let us now consider 
the very large class which comes between the two. 

Now, what is the average employer? He is a man who 
probably has a small amount of money which he risks in a business. 
He is not, as a general rule, a man who has inherited a large fortune 
from his ancestors; he is not a man of blue blood or of ancient 
lineage: more often he is a mere parvenu—a man of a mushroom 
family, whose father, or grandfather, was in a comparatively 
humble position. That being so, how did he get into this favoured 
position ? The method in most cases was very simple. He is 
just a man who has worked when others played; who has saved 
when others spent, and who has learned to do what he did not 
like. If industry, thrift and self-denial are vices, he is a bad 
man! I may add that, as a general rule, if he is successful he 
has had another quality, which is that he has stuck to his own 
opinion in defiance of the judgment of the rest of the world; 
if he is ruined, nobody pities him, and a very large number of 
capitalists are ruined before they attain any success. But what- 
ever he is, good or bad, he is the man who makes employment 
where there was none before, and he is the best and absolutely 
indispensable friend of the working man. 

I will just touch on one other type, of which I am again 
reminded by the army officer. The type to which I propose to 
refer may be taken as the average public schoolboy whose parents 
give him a good professional training and could probably give 
him some little capital, say, for the sake of argument, £5000. 
But this, as a rule, is not enough to start him in business, unless 
he has attained a position of considerable eminence beforehand. 
He probably has to borrow a considerable amount of money 
before any business will take him in, and, after that, he is very 
likely a good deal indebted to the bank from time to time for 
the extra money that he may require to carry on his business. 


Here, again, numbers of these young men lose all they put in, 
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and retire unsuccessful. In most cases where they are successful 
it takes them many years to pay off their borrowed capital, and 
until that is done they cannot be considered to have succeeded 
or to be in a position of safety. In a case with which I am most 
familiar, it took the man thirty years before he finally paid off 
the last shilling of his borrowed capital; after that, of course, 
his income was considerably larger, and he was looked upon as 
a very successful man. But the thirty years were a very severe 
and serious ordeal, and a long illness, or any other serious or 
unexpected disaster, might have led to his ruin. 

Having sketched two or three types of employer or capitalist, 
I will now face the question of whether the working men get a 
fair share of the results of the trade. This question may be 
considered from two points of view: 

First, whether any different arrangement could be made that 
would improve the position of the workmen; and, secondly, 
whether they could do better under existing arrangements. 

As regards the first alternative, I may say that I think it 
a very great pity that such a large proportion of the population 
are paid simply by weekly wages, in such a way as to give them 
a very small interest in the success of the business or in the 
excellence of the work. I am very sorry that the sub-contractor 
has been to so great an extent abolished: if the workmen contract 
to supply the labour in any given trade, it gives them a training 
in organisation and self-reliance which they cannot get working 
for weekly wages. It is no doubt very attractive to get your 
money at the end of every week, but it is a very serious thing 
to think that an enormous majority of the voters of this country 
know nothing at all, and have no means of learning anything, 
about the trades on which their very existence depends. 

Let us assume two brothers go to work, either as joiners or 
as blacksmiths; one of them goes into a large factory, at a weekly 
wage; the other starts business on his own account, in his native 
village. As long as all goes well, probably the factory man will 
feel far more comfortable, far better off, and have far less responsi- 
bility ; besides which he will see a very high class of work and 
associate with a number of other men of his own sort—which is 
all pleasing. But see what he loses: the man in the village has 
to get his own orders, make his own connection, and satisfy his 
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customers, be they reasonable or the reverse; he has to buy 
his own material, and have the money to pay for it; whereas 
he runs the risk of his customers being behind in their payments, 
or not paying him at all: if he makes any mistakes in his estimates, 
he has to bear the consequences; if by any mischance he turns 
out bad work, he has to replace it at his own expense. From 
all these things the factory man is free: but the village man 
is a complete self-contained organisation, and when he has learnt 
to stand on his feet in that capacity his business may grow and 
grow, and in this way he becomes one complete section of the 
trade of the country. He is better trained, more self-reliant, 
and better able to take care of himself and others. 

If all the engineers or shipbuilders in England were left without 
employers, they would have no idea where to get orders or how 
to buy material: they have probably never thought about what 
it costs to find the buildings or machinery on which they work. 
Some of them, I think, believe that these things require very 
little thought and experience, but they are quite mistaken: it 
is far harder to find a man who can organise a business than it 
is to find a man who can turn out first-rate scientific work. A 
good illustration of this may be got from agriculture. The small 
farmer, or peasant proprictor, is often a very successful man and 
produces more from an acre of land than a large farmer would 
do: set him down in a colony, or elsewhere, and simply give 
him a little seed corn and enough to live upon till that corn 
ripens, and he will command success; and the same ought to 
apply to a man starting business on a small scale, as the small 
employer does. 

But now, as regards the present employer, the proper way 
to look upon him is simply that he is an officer of the industrial 
army. The question is, can the world get him any cheaper ? 
They compel him to find the capital, and both the commercial 
and the scientific brains: he may do some of this work by deputy, 
but, if so, he has to find the deputies, and pay them. It is the 
foolish fashion to think of him as a man of great wealth, some 
of which might be very advantageously taken from him: of course 
there are a few very rich employers—probably a larger proportion 
than there used to be—but the average profits are lower, and 
When a young man goes into business his prospects are a very 
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great risk of failure with a veryremote chance of making a large 
profit; and thus we come to the old maxim that everybody knows 
in political economy, that wherever you find the greatest possible 
profits you find the lowest average profits. If you were to take 
the men of the various classes that I have illustrated as employers 
and offer the alternative of a reasonable salary, you would probably 
find any number of them eager to jump at the offer; and if it 
comes to a question of risking capital they are, very wisely, as 
a class, increasingly suspicious. It is by no means easy to find 
young men now who will buy shares in businesses; nor are their 
fathers very fond of their doing so. Suppose you could fancy the 
Government taking over some of our large works and offering such 
salaries as they give in the dockyards or arsenals, or even at the 
Local Government Board and such other offices ; I believe such a 
move would be hailed with the very greatest delight by the 
employer class. Most men would infinitely rather have a moderate 
salary with a retiring pension in their old age, such as the 
Government commonly gives, than have the remote chance of 
making a large fortune by the time they are, perhaps, sixty. 
I have watched men of this class all my life, and when you talk 
to young men or their fathers you find that their ambitions 
very seldom indeed lie in the direction of spending all their life, 
and running great risks, with the remote chance of making a large 
fortune at the far end of it. To some extent financial success 
is a matter of accident; if you put your money into a foreign 
lottery you may, by risking £2, earn enough to have avery com- 
fortable income for the rest of your life; but if you took up all 
the shares in the lottery you would find that you only got back 
about two-thirds of your money in prizes, and the rest of it would 
go to the people who got up the speculation ; which means that, 
as in all gambling, the risk is not worth the money.- Nothing 
would pay so well as horse-racing if you were quite sure that your 
one and only colt would win the Derby, and yet when a man 
goes on to the Turf we look on it not as the road to fortune but as 
the roadtoruin. Suppose a politician, a university man, or a trade 
union leader, were to point to the man whose horse won the 
Derby and say, ‘“‘ What enormous profits people make by horse- 
racing !”” he would be looked upon as perfectly silly; and the man 
who points out the very occasional millionaire as a fair example 
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of what people are likely to make in business, is not very much 
wiser. What a man really wants is a comfortable income accord- 
ing to his bringing up, and anything he gets beyond that, more 
especially if it comes late in life, is very insufficient reward for 
the risks he runs. As a consequence of this, we do not find a 
large and increasing number of employers: the number of small 
employers is getting less and less, and I think the large ones feel 
the competition from below less than they used to do, and less 
than they ought to do in the interests of the country. I know 
myself I worked for some years for the Government and if I could 
have been reasonably sure of a good position at a moderate salary, 
as I have indicated above, I would not have been attracted away 
from that for any profits that any practical business would be 
likely to offer me. 

This leads at once to the question of other forms of employ- 
ment. A great deal has been said about profit-sharing, but few 
people ask themselves what this really involves. In a district we 
have a number of firms, and, to keep to the trade I understand 
best, I will suggest that those are the owners of engineering 
establishments. Some of these are rich, some are poor; some 
are making money, some are losing; but they are all expected, 
and compelled, to pay a uniform rate of wages. This is not un- 
sound: the workman says, “‘ My services are worth so much; if 
a poor man wants them he must pay for them the same as a rich 
man, just the same as he must pay the same price for food and 
clothing if he wants them.” But this, though perfectly sound, is 
the death-blow to the question of profit-sharing, because in some 
works which are doing very well the men might get a very large 
share of the profits and in other works which are doing badly there 
would be nothing for the men to share ; the workmen would then 
all want to go and work at the well-paid places, and the poor 
man would probably have to pay very much higher wages to 
keep his men, which sounds all very nice; but, conversely, the 
tich firm would find that they could get their men at a much 
lower wage. If we are to have collective action of employers and 
workmen, it seems to me that profit-sharing is impracticable. 
Another thing about it is that, taking the trade as a whole, nobody 
can make out that, at the very outside, the profits thereof are more 
than, on an average, 5 per cent., and probably they are consider- 
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ably less. If people will think of the number of works that die 
down and fail in the course of any given ten years, or if they think 
of all the works that were at the very head of the trade in London 
@ generation ago, and of their subsequent history, they will see 
the force of what I say; because, of course, unless the employer 
can save enough money while his works live to replace his capital 
when they cease to exist, he simply will not go into business. 

But I sometimes think more might be done in the way of 
workmen really and truly owning their own works. For example, 
while I see great difficulty in workmen owning works where you 
have to find large sums of money and costly undertakings, it 
has always seemed to me that repair work is just exactly the 
sort of thing that workmen might own without any expensive 
employers—the amount of capital required is small, payments 
come in quickly, there is every inducement to the individual 
workman to exercise initiative and originality, and, as all expe- 
rienced men know, repair work and new work get on far better 
separate than together. It would be, I think, a step in the 
right direction if workmen would try to combine a little to do 
repair work and leave the question of new contracts to further 
consideration ; in fact, the young men would all be trained on 
the new work, and as they saved a little money, and got a little 
experience, they might drift into the other, where they would 
become real owners. There are several other lines which might 
easily be carried on without the capitalist employers, and, doubtless, 
many more would disclose themselves if the matter were studied. 
Fishing, I believe, is almost always managed by the men who 
do the work, but I think that, as a general rule, the fish are bought 
and paid for en masse by certain special buyers, which saves the 
workmen all the worry and anxiety of looking out for orders and 
finding markets. It used to be common in my young days for 
a gang of navvies to take a railway cutting or the excavation of 
a dock, and very likely one of their number would take a contract 
for making a road, in which case it always seemed to me that he 
picked his men very carefully and paid them higher wages than 
they would get in ordinary employment. 

Another alternative is Government work. I have seen 4 
good deal of this in my time, and it seems to me that people are 
the much inclined to approve altogether of it or altogether 
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condemn it. Some things, I think, are quite suitable for Govern- 
ment work, and, by gradually pressing the point, we might find 
that this principle could be carried further. Most small local 
bodies own their own water-supplies; it is not uncommon for 
corporations to own tramways and gas-works, and I should say 
that these, one with another, are just about as successful— 
neither more nor less—as the work done by companies: but if, 
in course of years, the town or district grows and there is a large 
unearned improvement, this, of course, would go to the public 
instead of to a company. What I cannot see that any Govern- 
ment has ever succeeded in is in travelling for orders and pushing 
sales; it may have been done, but only, I think, in a very few 
cases, and generally not successfully. But I think we might 
say that wherever the products sell themselves, or are a universal 
need, as in the cases mentioned above, the work is of a kind that 
the Government might suitably undertake. There comes, of 
course, the question of railways. In this country all railways 
hitherto have belonged to private companies, but probably in 
the greater part of the world, especially in colonies and in poor 
countries, the railways must be made by the Government or not 
at all; and though they may not usually in these places show 
much in the way of dividends, they show an enormous deal in 
the way of increased prosperity to the district where they are. 
In some countries no doubt Government ownership has failed 
a good deal owing to the difficulty in getting really honest officials, 
but one would hope that in England this could not possibly apply, 
because there is no doubt that, as a rule, Government servants 
are a very pure and honest class of men. Nobody would wish 
to see the dockyards and arsenals put into private hands; the 
work might, in some cases, be done equally well, and rather 
cheaper, but probably the advantage of the Government having 
them in their own hands is very great. 

As regards whether the workmen could do better under 
existing arrangements, I must revert to the question of profit- 
sharing which is the panacea so often quoted. As I have pointed 
out, even when some firms are making enormous profits, many 
others are making none at all, or losing money, and this, coupled 
with the fact that we have a uniform rate of wages, more or less, 
for each trade in each district, makes profit-sharing intensely 
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difficult, if not impossible. But, more than that, it is all very 
well to share profits where the capital per man employed is very 
large indeed, as in a gas-works where, of course, thanks to Sir 
George Livesey, it has been perfectly successful, but it is quite 
a different thing in those industries where the amount of capital 
per man is comparatively small. Now in an engine works or 
shipyard, during the last four or five years, things have been in 
a very excited state, but if we go back to say four years ago, 
and for a long time before that, we come to those figures which 
have been so very often published, that for every man employed 
there is about £150 of capital, and that the weekly wage-taking 
mechanics of all sorts, labourers and apprentices, averaged much 
about 30s. per head, equal to £75 a year, so that we might very 
fairly say that an employer paid away in wages per year an 
amount equal to about half his capital. Then, if you take any 
of the lists published by stockbrokers, or sometimes picked out 
of special newspapers, you cannot shut your eyes to the fact 
that, taken as a whole, these businesses do not, on an average, 
pay more than 5 per cent. per annum on the capital, and out 
of this the employer has to pay interest on borrowed capital, 
if any, as there usually is. If he paid 5 per cent. dividend on 
his capital, he divided £7 10s. per man employed per annum, or 
one-tenth part of what he pays in wages. He ought to be able 
to save up something in case his business comes to an end or his 
works become obsolete; so this leaves really nothing to give 
the workmen. Taking a wholly different trade, 1 may say that 
after the Franco-German War, say from about 1871 to 1875, 
in some places the coal trade made profits that were simply 
enormous, but going on from that time to pretty nearly 1890 
there were years and years in which numbers of collieries literally 
never paid a shilling, and, on the whole, if you took these collieries 
over the twenty years from 1870 to 1890, you would see that 
the total profits were nil, though you might pick out one colliery 
here and there that had made a good deal—just like the winner 
of the Derby compared to all the losers. I believe myself that 
the uncertain profits of the trade causes the workmen a great 
deal of their suffering, for the simple reason that people are not 
so willing as they might be to invest their money in manufacturing 
businesses, Now, they all talk about the large profits made on 
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account of this war, but yet in the two largest and most prosperous 
works in the kingdom the shares are standing distinctly lower 
than the average, which shows that the public do not think the 
chance of these enormous profits is sufficient inducement to them 
to buy the shares, the obvious reason being that when the war 
is over it may be found that many people have spent an enormous 
amount of money in increasing their powers of producing war 
material and there may be an almost complete cessation of 
demand for such things, and that a vast amount of machinery 
has been bought which is no longer useful. That is what happened 
after Waterloo. 

I should like to mention one point which, I think, causes great 
dissatisfaction among the workmen, though it hardly ever gets into 
the papers, and that is the very high rate of wages which similar 
men earnin America. A workman sees a Ford motor-car imported 
from America and being sold cheaper than English cars, and he is 
told that the men who actually made this car earn something like 
£1 a day. Now, why is this? My own impression is that it is 
due to two causes: the one is that among the men who make 
the car there is no such thing as restriction of output; a great 
deal of the work is done by sub-contractors, who do not care what 
rate of wages they pay, provided the workmen can only turn out 
a corresponding amount of work cheaply enough, and if workmen 
go on year after year scheming with their brains as well as with 
their hands to see how much they can do, the brains of a thousand 
workmen in one establishment all co-operating with each other 
will increase the output by an amount which is almost incredible, 
Let us consider a case that is not uncommon in piece-work. A 
man works at a new lathe which turns out, say, four times as 
much work as the old one, but under existing conditions of 
unions and associations we cannot pay that man four times, or 
even twice as much wages as we pay all the other men surrounding 
him, and if, in the course of years, almost all our tools are super- 
seded by tools which do a great deal more work, the general 
effect of it is not so much to raise wages as to lower the selling- 
price of the article. I question if this is as it ought to be: in some 
shape or form the workman ought to get a greater and more 
prompt share of the benefits of labour-saving appliances, and I 
also think he ought to get more definite encouragement for any 
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savings that he himself can originate. If our men earned more 
money, more men would want to come into the trade; but they 
would have vastly happier and more interesting lives if they simply 
let themselves loose to do as much work as possible, and it is a 
great fallacy to suppose that doing more work means taking more 
out of the men, or tiring them more, or employing fewer people. 
Generally speaking, the highly skilled man takes less out of him- 
self than the inexperienced clumsy one, and certainly when you 
come to the adoption of improved methods, one cannot conipare 
the man who works a planing machine with the man who used to 
chip up a bedplate by hand, taking ten times the time and using 
very hard physical force the whole time he was at work. But I 
fear these things can only be carried out either by sub-contracting 
or by piece-work, unless the workmen choose to become thrifty 
and buy the works themselves; then, of course, they can do 
whatever they please. But there is no doubt that employers 
ought to take a far more sympathetic and bolder view of the 
workmen’s aims and difliculties. I believe every small point ought 
to be decided in favour of the workmen, as I think, between the 
rich and the poor man, the rich man ought almost always to 
concede a small point; the reverse process only causes irritation 
and bitterness, and one sees what a very great amount of grateful 
return a small concession will often bring. This is on the same 
principle that I believe coursing often kills poaching, by giving 
the working classes an interest in game-preserving and in sport 
generally. I believe the same principle applied to everything 
else has a very great effect, and a workman ought to feel that if 
he makes any suggestion it will be listened to respectfully even if 
it is not adopted. I have known a workman to be told that if 
he was going to suggest improvements he might go and seek a job 
elsewhere: now this is no way to treat a man; the mere fact of 
trying to make improvements improves a man, and, among them 
all, a certain number will succeed. But restricting the output is 
simply a means of keeping the working classes down in a position 
which will always get lower and lower the longer that sort of thing 
goes on. 

I think some relief may come in the future from the large 
increase in what may be called the intermediate class, such as 
foremen, draughtsmen, superintendents, and special workers, 
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The increasing demands of higher and more complicated products 
as well as organisations, may probably make a great demand for 
this class of people, and that will have the effect of making any 
young workman feel that his chance of promotion is very much 
greater than heretofore; and we, the employers, ought to bring 
these men on and encourage them to come to our various scientific 
organisations to hear papers read and discussions thereon, and, 
generally speaking, use them as much as possible to bridge over 
the gulf which exists between employers and workmen. 

I suppose I ought now to say something of that panacea 
which is often recommended as a cure for all the ills of the working 
classes, namely, the strike. During the last year or two, causes 
which I need not specify have given the men a considerable 
advantage, because employers were very unwilling indeed to 
close their works even for a very short period. But if we take 
the years from, say, 1890 to 1910 it will be found that the propor- 
tion of strikes which the men won was exceedingly small, while 
the cost of their fighting was very great. The costof a strike 
to the workmen is really a very simple affair: every man who 
strikes for a week loses his week’s wages; he may get some of 
it from the union funds, but those are his own savings; other 
men may subscribe to the strike, but, if so, that is a liability 
which will probably have to be repaid in kind sooner or later, 
and, on the whole, the men on strike lose exactly the amount 
of wages that they would have earned had they been at work 
instead of on strike. So, if men go on strike for ls. a week 
advance, and get it, and suppose their wages were £1 a week, 
it would take twenty weeks of work at the advanced rate 
to pay for every week that they have been on strike before 
they begun to reap any advantage. Recent legislation has given 
the men some advantage: for example, in the great National 
Coal Strike, which ended in April 1912 after lasting six weeks, 
the men were on their last legs; the employers could have held 
out a great deal longer, but Parliament intervened and gave 
the men what they wanted, by legislation. This might, at first 
sight, look as if legislation were the key to the whole position 
and the solution of the workmen’s problem, but that is not quite 
so. The employers have one weapon, sometimes visible and 
sometimes invisible, which, ifthey choose to use it, is absolutely 
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irresistible, and the whole forces of the working classes, and the 
Government behind them, are perfectly powerless to meet it— 
that is, permanently closing their works. I do not allude to 
a lock-out—that is only a temporary expedient—but if employers 
find that their business is not paying they close their works. In 
the above case, I do not know that any collieries were closed as 
prices rose considerably, but I fancy that many of the worst 
places and less profitable seams would be abandoned. Every 
thoughtful man who knows any large town must see that the 
closing of works is by no means so infrequent as people might 
fancy. The invisible and more irresistible form is that they 
do not start new factories or extend the old ones, so that gradually 
the men find their trade is not what it ought to be. I fancy few 
people really ask themselves what is the effect of putting pressure 
on a body of employers, and I will try and deal with it briefly. 
Suppose a number of employers, some richer and some poorer, 
are subjected to pressure from a strike or anything else, what 
happens ? Presently the poorest ones are ruined; the customers 
who used to get work from them now have to go to the wealthier 
remainder, who therefore get more orders to pick and choose 
from than they had before, and can get higher prices: but, further, 
the workmen who were employed by the poorer, and now ruined, 
employers have to go to the doors of the richer ones to seek work, 
so these same employers also get a greater selection of workmen, 
which probably means cheaper labour. In other words, like 
almost all arbitrary interference with the state of trade, and like 
almost all violent legislation, it simply means that rich men 
become richer and poor men become poorer; in fact, the im- 
patience of people to make reforms by short cuts which can only 
really be made by industry and intelligence, tends to bring about 
exactly the results they do not want. This has a good deal to 
say for the existence of the millionaires, who are, of course, simply 
the survival of the fittest, z.e. of the strongest and most powerful, 
but not necessarily the most virtuous. 

But I believe we may hope for better things if we take a 
broad view of the question. First of all, as regards the financial 
aspect: there would be an absolutely unlimited demand for our 
manufactures—for engineering products, for example—if we could 
reduce the price a little. It is extraordinary how even a very 
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small reduction in price increases the demand very largely, and, 
emphatically, cheap work does not at all necessarily mean low 
wages—note the American motor-car; or, again, a navvy gets 
a much higher wage than an ordinary labourer, but he can dig 
a hole for less money and is not nearly so tired when the work 
is done. 

It is probably not much use for us, as employers, to spend 
our time in the very easy occupation of pointing out the faults 
of the men and giving them good advice. The only suggestion 
I will make to both sides equally is that a compromise is better 
than a victory: it leaves no bitterness and brings about no 
reaction. And then let us as employers try and see our own 
faults and think what we can do towards bringing about a better 
state of things. It seems to me that, as a class, we have very 
much overlooked some of the first principles of government which 
are thoroughly well known not only to the Army and Navy 
officer but to every Colonial and Indian official, such as, that 
to govern well you ought thoroughly to understand and sympathise 
with the character and position of the governed, that an unpopular 
Government has very great difficulty in bringing about any 
measure of prosperity, and that, in fact, you want the co-operation 
and sympathy of the governed. This by no means implies a 
weakening of the Government, or indicates that we ought in any 
way to give up the responsibility of controlling our own works. 
A father, in every transaction of his life, from morn till night, 
is always considering and working for the good of his children, 
but he very likely does not even consult them as to what he 
does, because he knows all the circumstances and has all the 
experience and training, and he knows what is best even in 
their interests; and, what is more, a happy family is one in 
which the children know this and trust their parents. In the 
same way, in a well-ordered works, though all guidance and 
decision must be done by highly trained people who have seen 
the correspondence, understand the finance, and know all the 
circumstances, still, if the workmen knew and believed that their 
interests were really cared for, I believe they would trust us. 

A manufacturer and his workmen ought to honour and trust 
each other. The first thing a young soldier is taught is that 
he must live for the credit of his regiment and not of himself: 
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the oldest general never loses sight of that; and we ought to 
have the same spirit in the factory. I fear the wrong spirit comes 
very much from an undue wish to make money, or, which is still 
worse, from jealousy for fear of each other making money. If 
we could only forget our own self-interest and try how much 
work we could turn ont, we should all be very much better and 
happier, and the country would be free from those really serious 
dangers which we have felt for many years past and which all 
the world realised so vividly when there came the question of 
increasing the output of munitions of war. 

Position, influence, money and property, are not given to us 
for our own pleasure and profit: they are talents to be used for 
the glory of Ged and the help of our fellow men; and be our 
income dividends or wages, when we die let it be said that we 
made that income honourably and dealt with it unselfishly. 


BENJAMIN C. BROWNE 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A CABINET 
MINISTER 


Ir was a fine morning and the Secretary of State decided to walk 
to his office. His wife had reminded him that they were dining 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The messenger had called 
for his boxes. It was only eleven o’clock, and there was ample 
time for a pleasant stroll across the Park. 

The Minister was a man just past the middle term of life. 
His education had been of the conventional kind. From a 
fashionable school he had proceeded to Cambridge where his 
career had been respectable and industrious. He had been 
called to the Bar, but his voice was heard more often at public 
meetings than in the Courts of Justice. Possessing some local 
influence his father had secured his election for a borough with 
a consistent record of party attachment, and at his death endowed 
him with a patrimony sufficient to meet the expense of a place 
in the country, a house in London during the parliamentary 
season, and a constituency which was satisfied with a modest 
subscription list and a reasonable number of dinners and bazaars. 
As a private member he had put on harness of the approved 
pattern and was docile in the shafts. He had prudently abstained 
from the cabals of Jacobins below the gangway and from the 
carbonari of the smoking-room, and he never spoke’ when he was 
asked to be silent. Constant in the lobby and obliging on the 
platform he became an established favourite with the Whips 
who admitted him to the select coterie of visitors to their room, 
where cigarettes are smoked and reputations are made. As he 
had displayed some readiness in the class of speech which is 
wanted in the dinner hour or on occasions when a necessary 
debate is languishing he was rewarded by an appointment to 
an Under-Secretaryship. From his department he successfully 
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acquired an official air that impressed the mind of a new member 
and repressed the familiarity of an old one. In unimportant 
debates he had been allowed occasionally to make the official 
reply, and he had easily learnt the regulation style of defending 
and explaining his office estimates in speeches which accurately 
conveyed the substance of the blue official notes and never 
delayed the requisite division. 

At this stage of his career he had the good sense to refuse 
a baronetcy, although his wife was ambitious. It was not in 
this coin that he meant to accept any premature payment for 
his services. He had considerable aims. He felt he had an 
avenir. After all, an Under-Secretaryship is only an insignificant 
anteroom to the Holy of Holies. In a long interval of opposition 
his claims upon his Party leaders ripened, and when, after the 
agony of a crisis, the Coalition was born, he attained to Cabinet 
rank with the mild approval of the Lobby and the Press. 

During his walk the Secretary of State mused upon the 
political situation. This Ministry of all the Talents had been 
promised the blessings of a grateful people. Parliamentary 
opposition was abrogated. The newspapers had united in a 
daily chorus of praise and thankfulness. The recurring horrors 
of by-elections were banished. Political authorities in clubs and 
dining-rooms had declared that a Government with all these 
advantages and strong in the confidence of the people had only 
to address itself seriously and resolutely to the prosecution of 
the war in order to secure an unchallenged tenure of office. But 
clouds were gathering in the heavens and there were ominous 
signs of unsettled weather. The Coalition had no doubt succeeded 
to an inheritance of errors. Unfortunately the inheritance had 
increased in their hands. They had the reputation of being 
practical men, but yet the cynics said they verified the adage 
that practical men are those who practise the blunders of their 
predecessors. The war so far had disappointed their expecta- 
tions. The generalship in the two main theatres had sometimes 
been as faulty as the bravery of the troops had been conspicuous : 
and no success as yet could be claimed for the diplomacy of the 
Foreign Minister in the Near East. There had been important 
retirements from the Cabinet, and in Parliament and in the Press 
there was a rising spirit of criticism and opposition. How was 
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it then that the Cabinet had been denied the fruition of their 
hopes and were assailed by the threats of the discontented ? 
The oratory of the Prime Minister was superb. His speeches, 
rich in ardour and patriotism, were triumphs of conventional 
declamation. The financial situation had been saved by 
the practical experience, the Semitic inflvence, and the 
Levantine flair of the Lord Chief Justice. The political 
difficulties attending the adoption of Universal Military Service 
had been satisfactorily removed by enlisting the services of 
a popular nobleman who had handsomely repaid the Prime 
Minister’s gift of the Garter by becoming his recruiting agent. 
The Cabinet, under the new dispensation, were now fully informed 
of the course of military events. The various departments were 
filled by Ministers who combined industry with exceptional 
capacity. Patronage and pensions had been dispensed with a 
generous and impartial hand. What more did the country want ? 
Why were not people contented ? And yet something must be 
done, for—ubique naufragium. He would speak to the Prime 
Minister. His reverie ended as he reached the private door of 
his office and hurried up the narrow staircase. Entering his 
room he was met by his Private Secretary—a pert junior clerk 
of the establishment who still retained the veneer of Balliol and 
the conceit of the Common Room. 

* You know, sir, the Dardanelles Committee meets at twelve, 
and you are engaged for luncheon with the Prime Minister.” 

“Very good,” said his Chief—he had quite forgotten about 
the Committee, but there was no need to confess it—‘ I’ll take 
the last set of telegrams in that yellow box. I daresay I shall 
have time to glance through them before we begin the discussion ; 
and will you bring my questions to my room at the House? I 
suppose all the answers are ready. And now please ask Sir 
Edward to speak to me.” 

Sir Edward, the Permanent Under-Secretary, was an admirable 
type of civil servant. The office was his sole interest. He 
regarded the political Minister of the day as a varying incident 
to be endured and as merely a rudimentary part of the mechanism 
which worked in Parliament and whose signature was sometimes 
necessary to satisfy the provisions of certain statutes. His work 
was laborious and exact—his mind a repertory of official practice 
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and procedure. He was saturated with the traditions of the 
department and enforced a high standard of conduct on the 
staff. His bearing was a fine combination of patience and 
unflinching courage. He had a plain wife and an indifferent 
cook ; but as he was rarely at home until after eight, and worked 
at his office papers after dinner, he had no cause for complaint. 
The Travellers’ was his restaurant, and an omnibus his convey- 
ance. He never went into Society : but he was seen every year 
at a State Ball and the Foreign Office party —entertainments 
which greatly bored him, but which interested her ladyship who 
discoursed impressively on these annual gatherings at the tea- 
tables of South Kensington. 

In answer to the message the Under-Secretary appeared with 
some papers in his hand, the general purport of which he briefly 
explained to the Minister before the latter initialled them, and 
then, having outlined an important arrangement of staff appoint- 
ments which he would shortly submit for formal approval, he 
returned to his room. 

The Secretary of State was leaving the office with the yellow 
box in his hand when his Private Secretary observed : ‘* By the 
way, sir, I should have told you that a Cabinet summons came 
in just now for a meeting in the Prime Minister’s room at the 
House of Commons at four o’clock. This clashes with a deputa- 
tion you have to meet from your constituents about the Water 
Bill. Isuppose I must put them off.” 

““T am afraid so,” replied his Chief, ‘‘ but it is a pity, for 
I am rather worried about this Bill. You had better go over 
to the Local Government Board and say I hope the President 
will see his way to drop the 16th clause. That will satisfy my 
people, and then they might forgo the deputation. But you 
must put it very nicely. You are sure the answers to my 
questions are all right and that they suggest no awkward supple- 
mentary enquiries which the Speaker will allow? Luncheon 
at the Prime Minister’s always takes so long that I shall have 
no time to read any explanatory papers that the office may send 
on with the answers.” 

The Secretary of State repaired to his Committee. The news 
reported to this body was far from reassuring. The telegrams 
forwarded by the War Office, severely edited though they had 
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been by that Department, did not conceal the gravity of the 
situation nor the necessity for continuing the despatch of troops. 
There was a good deal of desultory conversation and some 
difference of opinion, but the Committee—a faithful reflex of 
the Cabinet—separated without reaching a decision on any of 
the various subjects over which the discussion had wandered. 

The Home Secretary and the Attorney-General then joined 
the Secretary of State and the trio moved leisurely across to 
Downing Street. On the way they referred contemptuously to 
a Cabinet memorandum which had been circulated by one of 
their more serious colleagues in connection with some of the 
economic aspects of the American trade in relation to British 
agriculture, and which they agreed must have shocked the Stock 
Exchange mind of the Lord Chief Justice. 

“ T don’t think the Prime Minister likes any reference to the 
war on these occasions,”’ said the Secretary of State ; ‘“‘ however, 
his luncheon is always excellent and he is sure to have some 
attractive guests.” 

Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crepat ? 

Quis non te potius, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus ? 
murmured the Home Secretary, as they passed slowly up the 
old-fashioned staircase. 

** Catullus, eh ?”’ hazarded the Law Officer. 

““ My dear Attorney,” protested the Home Secretary, ‘‘ have 
you forgotten your Horace in the trenches ? But never mind: 
tell me how would you render decens Venus?” Before the 
gallant lawyer could reply, their hostess met them on the narrow 
landing and together they entered the drawing-room. 

Luncheon was served without delay. The Prime Minister’s 
chef well maintained his reputation, and the time went pleasantly. 

“* What did you think of Sir James’s speech in the House last 
night ?”’ said a fashionable lady, addressing a veteran statesman 
whose principles had always led him to cultivate his opponents, 
and his prejudices to neglect his friends. A decorous and gradual 
apostasy from his Party had reconciled him to being a welcome 
guest at the official residence, especially during the dark days 
of social exclusion before the Coalition opened some of the doors 
of polite society. 


‘Well, my dear lady,” replied the great man with dulcet 
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calmness, “‘ if you want to know, I think Sir James is a big man 
in a small place and a small man in a big place.” 

“That is his death sentence, I suppose,” laughed the 
questioner, “‘and now it only remains for our friend George C. 
to write an appreciation of him in the Times.” 

““ Tsee the Archbishop of York has been defending the Govern- 
ment,”’ observed a Parliamentary Private Secretary ; “‘ he says 
that they have made nothing but mistakes, but after all they 
are only human and they have done their best.” 

“Oh! these Archbishops!” exclaimed a bright-eyed lady 
with sharp features and a lively expression, “‘ they always seem 
to me like those patterns on carpets which appear the same from 
whatever angle you look at them.” 

** Come, come, isn’t that a little severe ?”’ said a noble lord 
of literary reputation. “ For my part I say with St. Aldegonde, 
I don’t like Bishops. I don’t see the use of them: but I have 
no objection to them personally.” 

The laughter had hardly subsided when a young attaché, 
addressing a naval lord across the table, said: ‘‘ Admiral, how 
long was that big battleship aground the other day ? Wasn’t 
it the Wars——? ” 

*“* Hush !”’ interrupted the Prime Minister. ‘I think those 
of us who have to be at the House must be going now.” 

As the Secretary of State was leaving the room his host took 
him by the arm and, drawing him on one side, said : 

“‘T am afraid we shall not have a very agreeable Cabinet.” 

“* Really,” replied his colleague. ‘Is there bad news from 
Salonika or the Dardanelles ? ” 

** Oh, no,” said the Prime Minister, “I am not raising any 
matter connected with the war this afternoon. We must, how- 
ever, settle our policy on the Plural Voting Bill. I earnestly 
hope you and your people will not be too insistent. I know 
your case : but we have a very difficult row to hoe.” 

‘* Well, I daresay you will be able to devise some concordat 
which we can persuade our party to accept,” said the Secretary 
of State with a touch of pomposity, “at least I hope so. Now 
I must hurry away as my questions come on early to-day.”’ 

He arrived at the House of Commons just as his first question 
was called. His apprehensions were justified. He had a very 
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uncomfortable cross-examination. He had repeatedly to ask 
for notice in regard to embarrassing interrogatories arising out 
of his typewritten answers, and more than one of his replies met 
with a reception which in former days would have been followed 
by a motion for the adjournment. 

The orders of the day having been read Ministers trooped 
out of the Chamber and in groups made their way to the Prime 
Minister’s room ; while the Treasury Bench was left in the sole 
occupation of a flippant and diminutive Under Secretary, who 
at once busied himself in the important contents of a large box 
and prepared to give to a languid assembly all the information 
that was not wanted and to refuse all that was. 

The Cabinet sat until 6.30, when the bells rang, and “ Who 
goes home ?”’ was shouted by the constables down the corridors. 
It being still early the Secretary of State called at his office, 
glanced at the telegrams that had just been delivered by the 
Foreign Office messenger, and for a few moments tried to find 
some of the places mentioned in the messages on the large map 
of the Balkan region which hung on the walls of his room. Then 
having directed that one or two of his boxes should be sent to 
his house, he strolled across the Park to his club and thence 
home to dress for dinner. 

As the Secretary of State walked along Pall Mall he was 
overtaken by a friend who had in earlier days served in more 
than one office of importance under the Crown. He had, how- 
ever, stood aside when the Coalition was formed. For refusing 
to assist at that political millennium he was rewarded by the 
bleak neglect of his former associates, and by the veiled hostility 
of the partners they had so ardently embraced. Uninfluenced 
by personal motives, and convinced of the predestined failure 
of a scheme to enthrone a Government and to destroy an 
Opposition, he was content to ignore the proverbial arrogance 
of the place-hunter and the philosophic criticism of the reputed 
statesman. 

Their conversation at first was of a general character. The 
Secretary of State dwelt on the prolonged strain of official life 
and the sacrifice of personal interests and amusements it involved. 
He commented upon the number of Committees he had to attend, 
and the frequency of Cabinet meetings ; and he complained that 
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in the House of Commons the unpatriotic behaviour of members 
below the gangway and elsewhere occasioned him and his col- 
leagues considerable concern. His companion ventured to observe 
that the public situation gave grounds for uneasiness—that the 
faults of diplomacy and the blunders of civilian strategy were 
studiously concealed by the Government who appeared to trust 
Parliament as little as they trusted the country. How could the 
Government expect to avoid criticism when in one instance after 
another their action was only taken as the direct result of external 
pressure ? 

“Well, I warn you,” said the Secretary of State, “ these 
gentlemen may carry things too far. Suppose one of these days 
the Prime Minister were to resign, pray what would be the alterna- 
tive Government ? ” 

““ Now, my dear friend,” rejoined the ex-Minister, “do not 
try to alarm me by this very familiar dilemma. The country is 
really not at the end of its resources, even if the War Council 
is dissolved, and the present Cabinet disappears ; and, what is 
more—only do not tell Lord Esher—I believe it could survive 
the collapse of that fatal drollery the Defence Committee.” 

“Oh yes, I quite understand this cynical view,” said the 
Secretary of State with rising irritation. ‘‘ It is merely an echo 
of Brooks’ and the Carlton Club; but, believe me, the Cabinet 
have got the measure of this intrigue which is on foot and know 
how to deal with it.” 

“I daresay they have,” said his companion with a laugh. 
“‘T only wish that they would show half as much determination 
to beat the Germans as they do in resisting any attack upon 
their own entrenched position on the Front Bench. You ask 
me for an alternative to the present Government, who are dissipat- 
ing the nation’s strength in no less than four distinct theatres 
of war. Let me mentionone. In order to arrest the mistakes in 
the higher direction of the campaign, I would transfer responsibility 
for all operations by land and sea to a very small group of naval 
and military experts who not only know their business but will 
restore strategy to the place from which it has been ousted by 
policy.” 

** You mean,” said the Secretary of State, “ you would sub- 
stitute this body for the present War Council. I think you 
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can hardly expect the Cabinet to consent to such an effacement of 
themselves. However, we part here, I suppose—so good night ! ” 

That evening the Secretary of State was not at his best. In 
virtue of his official precedence he had for his neighbour the 
wife of a distinguished foreign diplomat; but as the lady spoke 
no English and he no French he could only listen with envy to 
the fluency of others. He endeavoured to console himself with 
the reflection that Talleyrand knew no language but his own ; 
there, however, he was conscious that the resemblance ceased. 
He lost a little money at the bridge table, and then, approaching 
his wife said, in a whisper which was meant to be heard, that they 
must leave without further delay as he had some important 
official papers to read at home. 

As they drove out of the Park the motor slowed down near 
St. George’s Hospital, and his wife, looking through the window, 
read from a newspaper poster, “* Cession of Cyprus |” 

“What do you say?” said her husband in an incredulous 
tone ; “ Cession of Cyprus. That is the first I have heard of it. 
I wonder if it is true.” 

“But, my dear,” replied the lady, “I thought there was a 
Cabinet this afternoon.” 


It has long been recognised that the people of this country 
are governed by a most singular series of traditionary influences 
which are cherished year after year and generation after genera- 
tion. Notably among these traditions is that of the parliamentary 
Minister. Ever since men can recollect the Ministerial game has 
been played according to the established rules. In form, as was 
once observed, it is a disguised civil war to which the nation is 
largely indifferent, but unlike civil war it never comes to an end 
because the combatants recruit their strength at the enchanted 
fountain of a General Election. Ministers profess to regard 
ex-Ministers as public enemies. ‘They misrepresent their actions, 
they impeach their motives, they thwart their proposals. Night 
after night in Parliament the opposing forces are engaged. 
Speeches are made so lengthy and so vivid that the very existence 
of the country would seem to be quivering in the balance. With 
an elegant amplitude of phraseology the Leader assails his oppo- 
nent, imputing that he is an enemy of the State and unworthy 
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of public trust. But it is all forgotten when the arranged division 
is over. The rivals dine at each other’s houses and there is no 
abatement of the familiarity of Christian names. It is thought 
to be unworthy of superior persons to remember the threats of 
the platform or the violence of the Front Bench. Earnestness 
is only a pose and vituperation a pretence, as every one knows, 
or is supposed to know ; and, of course, allowance must be made 
for the difficulties of Ministers and the embarrassment of their 
supporters. 

This is the system under which the Minister of to-day has 
developed. In days of peace he thinks that he is making history 
and moulding the destinies of Empire. He doubts if there is 
any opinion but that of the two Houses of Parliament. He 
fondly believes that the public read his speeches and trace his 
hand in the growth and well-being of the nation. And yet the 
truth is that all the time he and his parliamentary world count 
for very little. The country goes on in its own way. It piles 
up its wealth ; it multiplies its numbers; it spreads its com- 
merce ; it submits to the increasing tyranny of the Trade Unions 
and the tightening grip of the international Jew. What interest 
does it take in the vanishing unrealities of debates and their 
echoes, or in the bricklayers’ quarrel at the modern Babel? It 
understands that at intervals parties must cross the floor of the 
House, or else patronage would be a monopoly and the Peerage 
a close preserve. For the rest—it cares not whether the First 
Minister plods like a notary or idles under the emollient influences 
of Downing Street. 

For this indifference to the growth of the political priesthood, 
the country is now paying a heavy price. When the crisis arose, 
the public believed that the urgent need for activity and enter- 
prise would shake the minds of Ministers out of the control of 
routine. They did not indeed look for the powers of Sully and 
Richelieu or of Stein and von Bismarck, but what they expected 
of their masters, who had assumed to regulate vast and compli- 
cated transactions in the hour of peril, was that mental sagacity 
which can in some measure anticipate events, that wisdom which 
can control the means of supplying the public service, that 
administrative ability which can animate every branch of the 
military organisation, that ordered temperance of spirit which is 
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the only security for sane and sober counsel. The simple citizen 
thought that it was the prerogative of statesmen to rise to the 
occasion and to display an energy and a prescience commensurate 
with the magnitude of the issues. He believed with Burke that 
Ministers are placed on an eminence that they may command a 
more extended horizon, and that in their exalted situation they 
may prove themselves worthy of the post of honour. 

In all these respects the Government have failed the country. 
They have, moreover, shown themselves unable to bring the 
full weight of British power to bear upon the scene of action. It 
is their misfortune, to say the least of it, that they have so acted 
as to appear weak and reprehensible. Vacillation of conduct 
indicative of an amiable tenderness for the enemy has been 
combined with a too sensitive consideration for neutral interests. 
Their diplomacy has been abortive. The Declaration of London— 
their pet instrument of legal folly—has been abandoned. Above 
all, they have deserted the soundest of all principles, namely, 
that in no case should more than one military policy be pursued 
at the same time.* Opportunism is, of course, the familiar 
feature of domestic politics. In the affairs of war it generally 
spells disaster. Mr. Churchill described his action in the Darda- 
nelles as a gamble. It was a luckless phrase in the mouth of a 
Liberal Minister. 

The truth is the Ministerial system which the country has 
allowed to grow up in days of peace is wholly unsuited to the 
management of a great war. Men become Ministers not because 
they have strength and judgment, knowledge and resolution, 
but because they have the gift of speech in debate and of rhetoric 
on the platform ; because they are the favourites of the Caucus 
and the nominees of the Whips. In their offices they are generally 
industrious. There they study the ways of the permanent 
officials, acquiring their familiar jargon and their contempt of 
the outer world. They fall easily into the grooves of tradition 
and obscurantism, and soon become reconciled to the parlia- 
mentary answer which, delivered in the debased dialect of the 

* «1 think if you see Dundas it may not be amiss to urge the danger of running 
after distant objects while the great object lies still—of hunting the sheep till you 
have killed the dog.” Such was the picturesque langvage of Windham in a letter 
to Mr. Gilbert E)Vot, shortly before he was appointed Secretary of War in 1794, 
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Question hour, is framed to suit the immediate necessities of the 
Department and frequently the political interests of the Govern. 
ment. Such time as they have to spare from the routine of 
office, the management of debates and the conduct of Bills and 
Estimates, they devote to watching the temper of their party 
and the moods of their constituents. In the days of the recess 
they are quite happy to attend political meetings where they 
confidently ask the country to admire their public spirit, their 
great achievements and their personal integrity. As the year 
draws to a close they assemble in London. The date arrives 
for the annual contest between the Treasury and the Naval and 
Military establishments of the Crown. It is an unequal combat. 
Although the Treasury has long ceased to be the guardian of 
the public purse; although its dependent departments now 
swarm with otiose officials and party agents, its antipathy to 
expenditure for naval and military purposes is unabated. Then 
begins the turmoil without, and the intrigue within, the Cabinet. 
In due course the Chancellor of the Exchequer prevails. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War 
are compelled to take back their estimates to their offices, there 
to be revised and reduced as the Cabinet in its wisdom may think 
fit to prescribe. 

It is unprofitable to pursue this theme in further detail. 
Much that in the past has disfigured the conduct of public affairs 
can never reappear. The war will destroy many ancient land- 
marks and will profoundly change many features of the political 
machine as it works to-day. A nation trained by adversity to 
constancy, self-denial and endurance, will emancipate itself from 
the dominion of a caste and will resume the power and authority 
which its servants have abused. 


Exsu 


FROM AGADIR TO ARMAGEDDON 


CHAPTER I 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE TO THE RESCUE 


Ir was said of old, “ England does not love Coalitions,” which 
was interpreted as a reflection upon Coalitions rather than upon 
England. But nowadays Ministers pathetically complain that 
“ Coalitions have no friends,” as though it were the fault of an 
over-critical and ungrateful community. And yet the British 
nation are the least critical or ungrateful and the most easily 
pleased people on the face of the planet. They give so much, 
they ask so little. They accept even less. Normally they are 
prepared to make a popular hero of any politician who can get 
a plausible speech “ off the chest’ either in Parliament or on the 
platform, and solely by means of this not very remarkable or 
useful gift essentially second-rate men find themselves elevated 
to first-rate places. Occasionally mere charlatans control the 
destinies of our unhappy country—men without knowledge, 
judgment, wisdom, foresight, zeal, determination, common sense, 
or patriotism, simply by virtue of the gift of the gab, cacoethes 
loquendi for those who prefer Latin. 

In peace public interests may suffer materially under this 
regime, and of late years our standards of conduct were clearly 
deteriorating, but our vitals remained unaffected. A great 
country can endure a considerable amount of bad government 
without coming hopelessly to grief, as we know from our own 
experience and that of some of our neighbours. In war it is 
otherwise. Bad legislation can always be reversed, even though 
in extreme cases it might necessitate civil war. The nation could 
survive a civil war unless accompanied by external attack, After 
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all, Great Britain has outlived this ordeal. The British Empire 
could not, however, hope to outlast defeat at the hands of Ger- 
many, because for us there is nothing between Success and 
Annihilation. For Germany, according to Bernhardi, there was 
no alternative between World-power and Downfall. Our aims 
are more modest. We do not aspire to ‘“ World-power.” We 
are not the Mailed Fist. We do not seek to impose our yoke 
on others. But for Great Britain there is obviously no choice 
between maintaining our present position and total effacement, 
whether immediate or gradual. 

The British Empire would crumble away on disaster and the 
British Isles would shrink up into a glorified Isle of Man off the 
hostile coast of Europe. Sir Edward Grey saw and proclaimed 
this elementary truth six years ago, in a lucid interval, when he 
bluntly informed the House of Commons that we might become 
“a Conscript appendage” of Germany. This was during the 
“scare”? in the spring of 1909, from which, unfortunately, our 
Foreign Minister and the Prime Minister (who momentarily shared 
his colleague’s anxiety) speedily recovered, probably under the 
maleficent influence of the third member of the Triumvirate, 
which resolutely refused to make serious preparation against 
advancing Armageddon. Lord Haldane’s superior statesman- 
ship and strategy were preferred to the ‘“amateurishness”’ of 
Lord Roberts, who was paraded for public ridicule by every 
Jack-in-office, with the result that when the greatest storm in 
human history burst our military contribution was confined to 
sixty thousand combatants. Nor should we forget that but for 
the miraculous substitution by popular clamour of Lord Kitchener 
for Lord Haldane at the War Office at the twelfth hour—on the 
failure of the Liberal Imperialist intrigue to hustle the former 
out of the country—our modest Expeditionary Force would have 
remained at home. Not even the band of the Grenadier Guards— 
which at one melancholy moment was all the French asked for, 
or hoped to get—would have participated in the retreat from 
Mons, in the decisive battle on the Marne, or the sanguinary 
struggles round Yprés which kept Germany from Calais—and 
invasion. Had Haldanean strategy carried the day at the 
beginning of the war, as Haldanean statesmanship had triumphed 
until its outbreak—as it must inevitably have done had Lord 
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Haldane remained in undisturbed possession of Whitehall—Great 
Britain would have remained a spectator of the conflict 
between European civilisation and German Kultur, which would 
have opened with grave political and military disasters in France 
and the burning of la ville lumiére, which, as we now know, 
was the first item on the programme of the great Imperial 
Incendiary. 

That we had a Big Navy was no thanks to the Ministry or 
Party of Progress and Potsdam, but exclusively to the strenuous, 
ceaseless, uphill efforts of a comparatively small agitation outside 
the walls of Parliament, which was only just strong enough to 
prevent the Government from dissipating British sea-power. Any 
kind of war, especially an Anglo-German war, had been put aside 
by our wiseacres as one of those extravagant contingencies of 
which no reasonable man need take account. It was a favourite 
subject of flouts and gibes and jeers, of scorn and ribaldry among 
pundits in power, particularly those who nowadays claim credit 
from their countrymen for their foresight and providence. The 
true faith of all superior persons in a position to know the facts 
and commanding the confidential information at the disposal of 
Ministers denied to less favoured mortals, was concisely expounded 
on more than one occasion by Mr. Winston Churchill, who is never 
at a loss for words, though occasionally at a loss for sense. This 
was regarded at the time as the quintessence of statesmanship. 
“Look at it from any point of view you like and I say you will 
come to this conclusion in regard to the relations between England 
and Germany: that there is no real cause of difference between 
them, and although there may be snapping and snarling in the 
newspapers and in the London clubs, those two great peoples have 
nothing to fight about, have no prize to fight for, and have no 
place to fight in’ (the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P., Swansea, 
subsequently represented by Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, August 15, 
1908). Mr. McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, where there 
should have been little scope for illusions, equally tickled the 
ears of the groundlings in this historic interchange of opinions 
in the House of Commons in the same year : 

Major ANSTRUTHER-GRay. “Can the right hon gentleman, 
who says that Rosyth Dockyard will not be made for seven years 
guarantee that we shall have peace for that time?” (Loud 
laughter and cheers.) 
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Mr. McKenna (First Lord of the Admiralty): “ Yes, sir.” 
(Great laughter.) (House of Commons, July 8, 1908; Times 
report, July 9, 1908.) 

That Mr. McKenna had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing 
at the Admiralty is proved by his last utterance before he was 
summarily ejected from the custody of British Sea-power by his 
ambitious colleague Mr. Churchill. This, mind you, was a British 
First Lord of the Admiralty’s diagnosis of the international 
situation, despite the private “warnings” * of Lord Haldane— 
after Agadir!: “Nobody recognises more fully than I do the 
economic waste of expenditure on armaments, and it was with 
great satisfaction to myself that I was able to hold out to the 
House of Commons last March the hope that the tide of naval 
expenditure would cease to rise at the end of this year. I thought 
myself justified then in saying that if there was no fresh increase 
in foreign naval programmes I anticipated that, so far from an 
addition, we should have an actual reduction in our Naval Esti- 
mates for next year. I feel justified in repeating that statement 
now.” (Mr. McKenna, Abersychan, September 26, 1911.) For 
such drivel does the British taxpayer pay £4500 a year, besides 
providing a mansion and a yacht. 

There had been many dangerous moments when it looked 
as though the British Navy must automatically disappear under 
political pressure, especially Progressive pressure, during the 
four years 1905 to 1909, when not only was the Ministerial Party 
eaten up with Cadburyism, Brunnerism, Bannermanism, but 
there was little or no kick in Unionism in either House of 
Parliament—our Front Benchers electing to remain supine 
spectators, not only of the huge Haldane imposture but like- 
wise of the abandonment of the modest Cawdor Programme 
of capital construction. I was told by one of the very 
few Unionist Front Benchers who took a keen and _ intelligent 
interest in the military problem, that when he proposed to 
oppose and expose the hollow fraud which Mr. Haldane was 
palming off upon the public amid a great flourish of trumpets 


* «JT was painfully conscious that there was atleast a chance of a terrible war, and 
I did all that in melay to bring home that information, not to where it would simply 
lead to mischief, but to the minds of my colleagues and to those with whom I was 
working’ (Lord Haldane, Hampstead, Nov, 17, 1915). 
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he was threatened with opposition by his own colleagues, who 
happened to be Mr. Haldane’s personal friends. I remember 
another Unionist ex-Minister, to whom I protested against the 
Opposition’s acquiescence in the shameless abandonment of the 
Cawdor programme, telling me that he was threatened by a very 
high official at the Admiralty, half sailor, half politician, with a 
press campaign to explain that our Navy was much too big should 
the Opposition attempt anything of the kind. These are but 
specimens which could be multiplied indefinitely of the treacheries 
in unexpected places from which we have suffered, and for which 
others are now paying so dearly. To make matters worse, during 
this eclipse of common sense and patriotism, the bulk of the 
Unionist press in the metropolis and the provinces turned its 
back upon its own splendid record on national defence, forgot its 
duty by Army, by Navy, and by country, in its desire to curry 
favour with Departmental chiefs, who presumably rewarded their 
journalistic sycophants by titbits of misinformation. We had an 
elaborate War Office Press Bureau in Whitehall on the Prussian 
model—it was the only Prussian thing in Whitehall—and a 
corresponding claque in Fleet Street to sing Hosannah for 
Haldane. We had an Admiralty Press Bureau engaged on 
similar work. The results were writ large. Our shipbuilding 
programmes of 1906, 1907, and 1908 might have been drafted 
in Berlin like our military programme, with its reduction of our 
diminutive Regular forces, its curtailment of artillery, its dis- 
missals at Woolwich to the advantage of Krupp, its steady 
refusal to look any material fact in the face, or to make serious 
provision. 

Can we wonder that, seeing this country under such auspices, 
the German Emperor, who had established private social relations 
with more than one Minister for the greater glory of the Fatherland, 
should ultimately intervene with a direct appeal to our First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Tweedmouth) at the critical moment 
of Admiral Tirpitz’s effort. Why not combine Germany’s open, 
unconcealed effort to wrest Neptune’s Trident from our unworthy 
fist with that peaceful persuasion at which Wilhelm II was such 
an adept, and in which he had been singularly successful with 
British snobs? This particular attempt upon the virtue of our 
statesmanship remained shrouded in mystery until recently, 
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when, like several other jealously guarded secrets, it was 
divulged. 

Like other episodes in Anglo-German relations, it makes the 
worst possible impression. While Germany was working overtime 
to create supreme sea-power, why not try and keep down British 
shipbuilding ? There would be no harm in trying. If the 
attempt was successful well and good, there would be no risk of 
disclosure ; and if it failed, British Ministers would be equally 
interested in concealing it for the sake of their own reputations. 
In either event the friends of Germany in Downing Street would 
see to it that resentment took no practical form. Such were 
doubtless the motives which inspired the extraordinary missive 
which Wilhelm II indited to Lord Tweedmouth at a moment 
when, as he well knew, the British Naval Estimates for the year 
were being squabbled over in the Cabinet between the Big Party 
of the Little Navy and the little party of the Big Navy. Did 
he succeed or fail? The dates show that his letter arrived some 
weeks before our Naval Estimates were promulgated, and for 
that year, 1908, strangely enough, Great Britain only laid down 
two Dreadnoughts to Germany’s four. In other words, we had 
scaled down from the Two-Power Standard to the Half-Power 
standard. No explanation was forthcoming of this staggering 
lapse, which the more suspicious among us attributed at the 
time to the Imperial intervention, and the anxiety of our terrified 
Potsdam Pacifists, of whom Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
were then ringleaders, at all costs to propitiate Germany. 
Ministers indignantly repudiated the “foul suggestion ” that they 
had been “influenced” by Wilhelm II, but they resolutely 
refused to produce his letter, which we should never have been 
allowed to hear of but for the indiscreet cackle of a Minister who 
could not conceal his joy at the honour of an autograph from 
the Mailed Fist. The Morning Post was privileged to publish 
the text of this dormant document after the outbreak of war, 
which encourages us to hope that one fine day we may enjoy the 
good fortune of reading the illuminating correspondence between 
Herr Ballin and Lord Haldane last August, which the latter so 
far refuses to disclose, for obvious reasons. 

It was doubtless the obsequious attitude of our Ministers 
which provoked the unheard-of effrontery of the German 
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Emperor in attempting to dictate British naval policy. This 
“ Admiral of the Fleet,” before whom all Mandarins bowed 
down, thus apostrophised our First Lord of the Admiralty : 

“T hope your Lordship will read these lines with kind con- 
sideration. They are written by one who is an ardent admirer 
of your splendid Navy, who wishes it all success, and who hopes 
that its Ensign may ever wave on the same side as the German 
navy’s, and by one who is proud to wear the British naval uniform 
of an Admiral of the Fleet, which was conferred on him by the 
late Great Queen of blessed memory.” (Wilhelm II to Lord 
Tweedmouth, urging that the British Navy was already sufficiently 
large. Berlin, February 14, 1908.) 

As Lord Rosebery has recently reminded us, Judas Iscariot 
will have to look to his laurels. In discussing “two great sur- 
prises in this gigantic war,” the ex-Premier told a meeting at 
Edinburgh (December 11): “The surprise for ourselves was this, 
that we could not conceive it possible that a great civilised country 
which believed itself to stand at the head of the culture of the 
world, which had achieved a prosperity beyond all human dreams, 
swelling in forty years from forty millions of population to nearly 
seventy millions, which had made a commerce unexampled in 
the history of the world, having potent armies and potent fleets 
for its defence—we could not believe it possible that this nation, 
with genial smiles and with Judas kisses—its Chief visiting England 
amid the acclamations of a simple-hearted people, attended by 
the chief of his spies—by a deliberate and infamous conspiracy 
against the liberties of the world, was all the time plotting a war 
of which no human being can see the limits, but which every child 
can see means the ruin and devastation of Europe . . . that was 
a surprise which was not a pleasant surprise—perfidy of apparent 
friends, the uprooting of all ideas of international honour, the 
destruction of the basis on which all civilisation must rest. We 
were called Teuton brothers, coming of the same stock; bland 
deputations came, crowded with oily burgomasters and silver- 
tongued professors, to preach a doctrine of peace and amity and 
brotherhood between the two great Empires.” But Lord Rose- 
bery should bear in mind that, though he may not have been 
among the “deceived,” this insidious propaganda commanded 


the co-operation of eminent and persuasive Scotsmen, con- 
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spicuously his friend and neighbour the Viscount of Cloan, 
who, although, as we now know because he tells us, saw through 
the Imperial imposture and detected German designs, had 
undisclosed reasons for keeping his knowledge to himself and for 
teaching his countrymen the opposite of what he believed. Can 
Lord Rosebery wonder that the unsophisticated were bamboozled 
when the powers-that-be promoted the deception ? 

Be it remembered that the German Emperor had actually 
been allowed to inspire the Haldane military policy, if we may 
believe its fatuous author, who publicly vaunted his shame while 
War Minister. Note the date of this utterance (January 22, 1908), 
a few weeks before the German Emperor tried to “ nobble” 
Lord Tweedmouth: ‘It was some eighteen months ago, when he 
[Mr. Haldane] was in Berlin as his guest, that the German Emperor 
said to him: ‘I have seen your Volunteer force, and how is it 
that you do not make fuller use of that magnificent material ?’ 
He had often thought of that saying, and it had often seemed to 
him matter for marvel that we did not endeavour to do more 
with our Volunteer force. Now an attempt had been made 
on a very large scale.” (Mr. Haldane, War Minister, Hornsey, 
January 22,1908.) We can all understand the German Emperor 
inviting his British toadies to concentrate on “ Volunteers.” 
It was vital to Germany that we should not adopt Compul- 
sion, which would provide us with a national Army fatal to 
German ambitions. We not only walked into the trap but were 
proud of doing so—not that Lord Haldane ever did anything 
serious for “the Volunteers” beyond providing them with a 
paper organisation (which was found totally inadequate on 
the outbreak of war, necessitating the creation of brand new 
armies), changing their name from Volunteers to Territorials, 
postponing all serious training until hostilities had begun, deny- 
ing them all the essentials of an Army. It was indeed a policy 
after the German Emperor’s heart. How he must have 
laughed in his sleeve! A Haldane at the War Office, a 
Tweedmouth at the Admiralty. Ye gods! We have had hair- 
breadth escapes of irremediable catastrophe of which the seeds were 
planted during those dark days of renegade Government and inept 
Opposition. For one great mercy we must, however, thank our 
stars, namely that the British Admiralty managed to avoid Clear 
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Thinking. There is reason to believe that at one moment Lord 
Haldane was very badly bitten by Zeppelinitis, caught during 
one of his pious pilgrimages to Potsdam, where he became 
obsessed with the idea, which he subsequently confided to his 
friends, that ‘‘ Dreadnoughts have been scrapped by Zeppelins.” 
Had Schopenhauer ever become First Lord of the Admiralty 
our shipbuilding programme might have been reduced to zero on 
the pretext that unlimited Zeppelins were being built, which, 
needless to say, would not have materialised any more than the 
“Nation in arms” upon which in early days much eloquence 
was expended as a pretext for reducing our exiguous Regular 
forces. 

With such wisdom and patriotism at the helm we drifted into 
war in the summer of 1914. Thanks in large measure to the 
unsleeping efforts of the politician who constituted himself 
Germany’s godfather, the British nation grievously misread 
German policy and intentions no less than the real character 
of German Kultur. And pace Lord Haldane, who would 
now make his not very enviable position infinitely worse by 
insisting that he had always appreciated the German danger 
and expended himself in private “ warnings”’ to his colleagues, 
our Government was taken completely unawares when at 
last the German Emperor took off his mask. As a belligerent 
we were practically unprepared. On this point the candid and 
courageous testimony of Mr. Lloyd George, who can have no 
conceivable interest in accentuating Ministerial ineptitude, is 
conclusive. Any court would accept it against the interested 
assertions of the accused. Speaking in the House of Commons 
onthe very day of the Austrian Note to Serbia, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, severely rebuked his present colleague, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, as a panicmonger for suggesting a possible 
increase of expenditure on armaments. The occasion was the 
third reading of the Finance Bill: “He [Mr. Austen Chamberlain] 
also not merely assumed, but stated, that you could not depend 
upon any economy in armaments. I think that is not so. I 
think he will find that next year there will be substantial economy 
without interfering in the slightest degree with the efficiency of 
the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years has been very 
largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognised to he a 
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temporary emergency” (Mr. Lloyd George, House of Commons, 
July 23, 1914). Three months after the outbreak of war Mr. 
Lloyd George told us in terms, “ When this war broke out we 
were on better terms with Germany than we had been for fifteen 
years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that 
war with Germany was a possibility under the present conditions ” 
(City Temple, November 10, 1914). Mr. Lloyd George equally 
destroyed another Liberal Imperialist legend when he said, “‘ We 
were the worst organised nation in the world for this war” 
(June 3, 1915). Finally we have had Mr. Lloyd George’s outburst 
in the House of Commons at the close of the year (December 20, 
1915). ‘‘ I wonder whether we are not too late. Too late! The 
fatal words of this war. Too late! Too late in moving here; 
too late in arriving there; too late in coming to this decision ; 
too late in starting that enterprise; too late in preparing for 
this war.” In the face of these unbiassed statements it would 
seem idle for Lord Haldane to invite us to believe that he 
had exhausted himself in privately preparing his colleagues 
against the “terrible war,’ which we now says he always 
foresaw. Indeed the very contrary would appear to be the case, 
because at one time, in 1911, Mr. Lloyd George was fully alive to 
the Potsdam Peril, and must have been subsequently persuaded 
by the arch-minimiser Lord Haldane that there was nothing in it. 
It was Mr. Lloyd George who patriotically took upon himself the 
onerous duty of warning Germany off the grass when the 
gunboat Panther made her sudden and sensational pounce upon 
Agadir four years ago. For three weeks Sir Edward Grey’s 
enquiries as to the meaning of this provocative demonstration 
in the most desirable port of the Atlantic coast of Morocco had 
failed to elicit any explanation from Count Metternich (German 
Ambassador in London), who pretended to be deaf. But the 
moment Mr. Lloyd George, representing as he did that section 
of the Cabinet upon whose co-operation Germany had counted 
in challenging the Entente, went down to the City and publicly 
intimated to all whom it might concern that we should stand 
by France, Germany piped down and became profuse in apology. 
His words are worth recalling : 

‘‘T am also bound to say this—that I believe it is essential 
in the highest interests, not merely of this country, but of the 
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world, that Britain should at all hazards maintain her place and 
her prestige amongst the Great Powers of the world. Her potent 
influence has many a time been in the past, and may yet be in 
the future, invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has 
more than once in the past redeemed Continental nations, who 
are sometimes too apt to forget that service, from overwhelming 
disaster and even from national extinction. I would make great 
sacrifices to preserve peace. I conceive that nothing would 
justify a disturbance of international goodwill except questions 
of the gravest national moment. But if a situation were to be 
forced upon us in which peace could only be preserved by the 
surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has won 
by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to 
be treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she were 
of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically 
that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for 
a great country like ours to endure. National honour is no 
Party question. The security of our great international trade 
is no Party question ; the peace of the world is much more likely 
to be secured if all nations realise fairly what the conditions of 
peace must be.” (Mr. Lloyd George, Mansion House, July 21, 
1911.) 
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CHAPTER II 
THE RELAPSE 


AGaApIr was the last German frontal attack upon the Anglo- 
French end of the Triple Entente which had now proved solid 
under severe tests during six years no matter what Government 
was in power in London. Neither Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, nor even Mr. Asquith—dominated by Mr. 
Haldane—had hitherto shown any inclination to shirk our plain 
duty under the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 and its corre- 
sponding moral liabilities which equally coincided with British 
interests. One and all our public men had woefully neglected 
the more serious problems of national life in the shape of Defence 
on land and sea. All opposed and obstructed Lord Roberts’ 
policy, which offered the only prospect of peace with honour. 
But they were at any rate prepared to observe the diplomatic 
decencies vis-a-vis France, however backward in making provident 
preparation. 

The British Navy, not yet whittled away to a nullity by the 
Brunners and the Suicide Club which was strong in the Cabinet 
and powerful in the Party, would clearly be thrown into the right 
scale even by such Little Navyites, as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill, in the event of an unprovoked German attack upon 
France. This much transpired at Agadir. The German Emperor 
and his advisers drew their own conclusions from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s demonstration, which was emphasised by 
the Tsar’s quiet assurance to the French Ambassador in &t. 
Petersburg that, though Morocco was not a direct Russian interest 
he would be ready to discharge the full obligations of the Alliance 
should Germany make it a casus belli. After several disagreeable 
experiences, in 1905, at the moment of the enforced resignation 
of M. Delcassé ; 1906, in connection with the Algeciras Conference ; 
1908, over Casa Blanca; and now in 1911—Germany at last 
realised the wisdom of changing her tactics and shifting the 
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venue of her challenge. It was evident that Morocco, Egypt, 
in fact all former bones of Anglo-French contention were, so to 
speak, “no go.” ‘The “hereditary enemies” were clearly at 
one on all such issues and could not be successfully separated 
even by Wilhelm II. 

Henceforward the Triple Entente was tackled from Berlin 
in a different manner and in a more vulnerable quarter, and as 
we saw in the plentitude of the crisis of 1914, after two years of 
steady sap and mine, it was on the eve of collapse on the eve of 
Armageddon. Black Saturday (August 1, 1914) will always 
remain an indelible memory for those who had a glimpse behind 
the scenes during those hours of dishonour, when the Potsdam 
Party had gained the day in the Cabinet and Sir Edward Grey 
found himself constrained to inform France and Russia that he 
was unable to guarantee British support although Germany had 
launched her double ultimatum. 

I would not dwell on this humiliation had not Mr. Asquith 
insisted on flaunting our shame in the face of the world by publish- 
ing the admirable, dignified, moving appeal of President Poincaré 
to our Sovereign (July 31, 1914), together with the King’s reply, 
which one would not venture to criticise were it not notoriously 
and self-evidently Ministerial handiwork—the penmanship of 
“ Wait and See-Saw ”’ statesmanship. The French President felt 
justified at such a crisis in the cause of civilisation in personally 
addressing the head of an Allied State through the French Ambas- 
sador—the resources of Ministerial vacillation being exhausted— 
emphasising the elementary incontestable fact, even more painful 
to-day than at the time—‘ From all the information which 
reaches us, it would seem that war would be inevitable if Germany 
were convinced that the British Government would not intervene 
in a conflict in which France might be engaged ; if, on the other 
hand, Germany were convinced that the Entente Cordiale would 
be affirmed in case of need, even to the extent of taking the 
field side by side, there would be the greatest chance that peace 
would remain unbroken.” (President Poincaré’s appeal to King 
George, July 31, 1914.) 

We can imagine the response of a patriot King, a loyal upholder 
of his father’s Entente, acting on his own motion, but, unfortu- 
nately, in the almost total eclipse of the Crown, which is one of 
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the many tragedies for which Mr. Asquith is responsible, our 
unconscionable Premier was allowed to draft the reply in the 
name of his Sovereign. It reeked of Haldaneism. It might have 
emanated from Herr Ballin, who was already advising his British 
friends what they should do—in the interests of Germany. All 
that “my spiritual home ”’ required of us at the moment was— 
nothing. Such a policy always appeals to Mr. Asquith. Although 
ultimatums were hurtling through the air, and Germany was 
ready to the last machine gun, our King could only inform his 
“ great and good friend’? M. Poincaré—‘‘ As to the attitude of 
my country, events are changing so rapidly that it is difficult to 
forecast future developments, but you may be assured that my 
Government will continue to discuss freely and frankly any point 
which might arise of interest to our two nations with M. Cambon.” 
(King George to President Poincaré, August 1, 1914.) 

Mr. Lloyd George has since told us, or rather the Americans 
who seem to have the ear of British Ministers and to attract 
confidences withheld here, that on Black Saturday the Cabinet 
was not prepared to stand by France in her deadly peril. Here 
is the hideous confession : 

“‘] would not have been a party to a declaration of war had 
Belgium not been invaded, and I think I can say the same thing 
for most, if not all, of my colleagues.” (Mr. Lloyd George in 
an interview with Mr. Henry Beach-Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, 
March 1915.) 

The Asquith Cabinet, according to its most prominent and 
powerful member, was prepared to look on while Germany 
destroyed our partner in the Entente Cordiale. Ministerial inter- 
vention depended not upon the wantonness of the aggression 
upon France, to whom we were pledged by every obligation of 
honour, to say nothing of interest, but purely upon geography. 
On this point Mr. Lloyd George is explicit : 

“If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on 
Belgian soil. The Liberal Government then would not have 
intervened [my italics]. Germany made a grave mistake.” (Mr. 
Lloyd George, ibid., Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 

Needless to say, the Progressive policy of permitting Germany 
to trample on France was enthusiastically applauded by High 
Finance. Of late years Lombard Street and Throgmorton Street 
have become honeycombed with German Jews and German 
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spies, who had constituted themselves the Advance Guard of 
the Fatherland and were now about to deliver the goods 
in the shape of British neutrality. Listen again to Mr. Lloyd 


George : 
“The Saturday after war had actually been declared on the 
Continent . . . powerful city financiers, whom it was my duty 


to interview this Saturday on the financial situation, ended 
the Conference with an earnest hope that Britain would keep 
out of it.” (Mr. Lloyd George, Pearson’s Magazine, March 
1915.) 

Let me hasten to say that this horrible perfidy in high political 
places, and the treason of the Outlanders of the City of London, 
in no respect represented the British nation, who were aghast 
the moment they suspected we were “‘ chucking our pals ” to our 
enemies. Had the Potsdam policy been pursued for another 
forty-eight hours several prominent Potsdam politicians would 
probably have shared the fate of M. Jaurés and would have 
departed this life “‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” In any 
event we should ultimately have drifted in on the right side for 
the simple, irresistible, human reason that our existence was 
irrevocably bound up with that of France and we could no more 
have stood aside and seen her ravished and raped than the Mother 
Country could allow any daughter Dominion to be fallen upon 
by the foreigner. But we might have come in too late had the 
Potsdam gang remained in control. Happily, our honour, though 
heavily compromised by Wait and See, was saved at the last 
second by the fateful letter which Mr. Bonar Law, as Leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons, sent on Sunday morning 
(August 2) after a midnight meeting at Lansdowne House, to 
the shifty head of a scuttle Government. It is always worth 
reading and re-reading : 

** August 2, 1914. 

* Dear Mr. Asquiru,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our 
duty to inform you that in our opinion, as well as in that of all 
the colleagues whom we have been able to consult, it would be 
fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate 
in supporting France and Russia at the present juncture, and we 
offer our unhesitating support to the Government in any measures 
they may consider necessary for that object. 

“Yours very truly, A. Bonar Law.” 
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This short, but sufficient note, which is believed to have been 
conveyed by Lord Lansdowne’s car from Pembroke Lodge to 
10 Downing Street in the nick of time, undoubtedly made history, 
and may be credited with the dramatic turn of the tide which 
saved the Asquith Government, and what is infinitely more 
important British honour and British interests. This missive 
was not hampered by the disastrous word ‘‘ Private,’ which has 
destroyed the usefulness of many otherwise efficacious documents, 
Its delivery was speedily followed by the debacle of the Potsdam 
gang at two successive Cabinet Councils in Downing Street. 
Within a brief space of Mr. Bonar Law’s intervention, in which 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and one 
or two more obscure persons participated, France had the first 
assurance she had yet received from the British Government that 
her fate was not a matter of total indifference on this side of the 
Channel. It was clumsy in form and grotesque in substance, 
but it marked the turn of the tide. Its effect was electrical upon 
official France. Some day I hope to be able to write the inside 
history of those awful hours of which I accidentally happened to 
know something. The experience taught one for the hundredth 
time how much depends on how little in great events, especially 
international affairs. 

But for the moment we are concerned with the previous period. 
No one has yet attempted to explain the extraordinary and 


lamentable change in the attitude of the British Government “' 


between Agadir, when peace was kept by the resolution of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his friends, and Black Saturday when Europe 
was threatened with universal catastrophe in the shape of universal 
Kultur, largely because the same Government was utterly unable 
to make up its mind in a similar contingency. The issue at 
Agadir, raised by the provocation of the Panther, was whether 
Germany should be allowed to ride rough-shod over Europe and 
seize whatever countries she pleased. It was the opening move 
of the pan-German programme about which there had been no 
mystery. Had we knuckled down, as Mr. Lloyd George then fully 
realised, the Entente would have been smashed to smithereens, 
and the only solid obstacle to the remainder of the pan-German 
programme, which included the hegemony of Europe, would have 
vanished. The situation was infinitely more perilous on Black 
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Saturday, because the ultimatums had actually reached Paris 
and St. Petersburg, and yet Mr. Lloyd George, the hero of Agadir, 
and the overwhelming majority of his colleagues were, as he tells 
us, preparing to hoist the white flag of neutrality, and would 
have done so had Germany assaulted France from the East instead 
of from the North! It is stupefying. It is as though a husband 
informed a highwayman that he might blacken his wife’s right 
eye but not her left. 

Our astounding volte-face between August 1911 and August 
1914 gives us the measure of the triumph of the Potsdam Party 
in this country, who by Black Saturday had virtually succeeded 
in repeating the great Gladstonian crime of 1870 when we looked 
on unmoved at the spoliation of France, just as the United States 
in our day has remained a quiescent spectator of the spoliation of 
Belgium. There were no lack of tempters among our high priests 
of morality whose views found brutal expression in an unfor- 
gettable and unforgivable article in the Dady News. 

‘“‘ Tf we remained neutral we should be from the commercial 
point of view in precisely the same position as the United States. 
We should be able to trade with all the belligerents, so far as the 
war allows trade with them ; we should be able to capture the 
bulk of their trade in neutral markets; we should keep our 
expenditure down ; we should keep out of debt ; we should have 
healthy finances.” (Daily News, August 4, 1914.) 

It is as well to have the Cobdenite creed set forth so that 
he may run that readeth it. We should not only enjoy peace 
and comfort by betraying our friends, but we should be able to 
steal their trade. Bear in mind that Belgium had already been 
violated and had appealed for our assistance. 

The Manchester Guardian said ditto. “ Sir Edward Grey has 
forgotten apparently that if we go to war it is probable that 
we shall soon be spending something like a million pounds a day, 
and, with a diminished trade and constantly increasing unemploy- 
ment, we shall be increasing our taxes and loading ourselves with 
debt. Is it to be supposed that British commerce will not suffer 
under these conditions more than it would do if we remained at 
peace with the whole world, as we did in 1870-71? A Stock 
Exchange man said yesterday that if a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued the Stock Exchange might be reopened to-morrow 
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with perfect safety.” (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 
Such was the apotheosis of Progress. Our contemporary was 
beside itself with fury, resolutely playing the enemy’s game until 
the twelfth hour. In another article the Manchester Guardian 
observed: ‘‘ If and when England joins in the war it will be 
too late to discuss its policy. Meanwhile we hold it to be a 
patriotic duty for all good citizens to oppose to the utmost the 
participation of this country in the greatest crime of our time.” 
(Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

After this it is not surprising to find this quondam Potsdam 
print telling us at the end of 1915 (December 11): ‘“‘ Those who 
believe the German Chancellor to be a man of honour—as we 
do,” &c., and declaring in reference to the crisis of 1914, “we 
had a genuine attachment to France which this war has 
strengthened. Strong as it was, France alone might not have 
brought us in, at least in the first instance.” 

August 1914 saw the culmination of the prolonged plot craftily 
concerted between Potsdam and Potsdam’s despicable dupes who 
infested Downing Street, the Cabinet, the Press, Parliament, the 
City, and embraced an active section of London society, sprinkled 
with snobs who made gods of the German Emperor, the Crown 
Prince, and Prince Henry of Prussia, receiving their reward in 
the shape of hypocritical Hohenzollern smiles, or at a pinch a 
more or less Red Eagle. 

The new development of German policy after Agadir was 
simplicity itself. It was strange that it should not have occurred 
sooner. It was accompanied by the usual scapegoat in the 
shape of Count Wolff Metternich, the saturnine and sulky Anglo- 
phobe Ambassador in London who was held responsible for the 
miscarriage of the Agadir coup, which, as a matter of fact, was 
the joint handiwork of the German Emperor and the Crown 
Prince, who had acquired the impression during a recent orgy of 
obsequiousness in London that the British public were at their 
feet, and that no Government would dare to do anything so 
unpopular as stand up to Germany. 

The storm of which Morocco had long been the centre was 
deliberately shifted eastwards, where issues could be raised that 
did not directly affect Great Britain, and though France might 
be involved through her alliance with Russia, the latter was not 
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particularly popular in England, thanks to the combined campaign 
of German Jews and Progressive politicians. With a little luck 
and some good management a situation might be created in 
which even though Russia and France stood together they would 
be powerless without the British Navy. Berlin had reason to 
believe that no Balkan State was deemed worth the bones of a 
British Bluejacket. Those of us, and we were neither numerous 
nor influential, who fought for Anglo-Russian solidarity as we 
had fought for Anglo-French solidarity, may nowadays frankly 
confess that it was an uphill fight as the wells of public opinion 
were systematically poisoned against Russia, which was the 
object of a ferocious Machiavellian vendetta, wire-pulled from 
the German Embassy, working hand in glove with German Jewry 
and Radical sentimentalism. 

Sir Edward Grey deserves full credit for the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907, negotiated in the lifetime of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. He recognised the mutual value of Anglo- 
Russian friendship no less than our great King Edward, and in 
a feeble, hesitating way it was promoted by the Foreign Office, 
though the Foreign Minister never really took the bull by the 
horns and the people into his confidence by frankly explaining 
the European situation which necessitated that the three Powers 
of the Triple Entente should always stand together unless they 
were to fall separately whenever the pan-German hurricane burst. 
Sir Edward Grey had been sound enough during his earlier years 
in Downing Street, recognising that the peace of the world was 
only seriously threatened from one quarter, and that the main 
hope of preserving it lay in the steadfast co-operation of the 
three principal Pacific Powers, each of whom stood to lose more 
than she could hope to gain from war, and who in combination 
might convince Germany that she stood to gain more by keeping 
than by breaking the peace. 

Up to and including Agadir Sir Edward Grey loyally and 
successfully pursued the policy of the Triple Entente, but after 
Agadir, presumably under the pressure of Lord Haldane, who 
now became predominant at the Foreign Office, Sir Edward seems 
to have lost confidence, to have wavered, to have allowed himself 
to be intimidated by the Pacifist section of the army of Progress, 
who were busily playing Germany’s game in association with 
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German agents. Germany issued her notorious watchword early 
in 1912—G.M.G.—Grey Must Go, which her Press ordered our 
Potsdam Press to make their own. Needless to say, they obeyed 
with alacrity. The Daily News and Manchester Guardian competed 
for the leadership of the movement, and in a much-quoted article 
warmly applauded across the North Sea, the chief Cocoa organ 
read Sir Edward Grey out of the Foreign Office: “ The key to 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy is the fatal antagonism to Germany. 
There, and there alone, is the root of our humiliation and our 
impotence. The time has now come to state, with a clearness 
which cannot be mistaken, that Sir Edward Grey as Foreign 
Secretary is impossible.” (Daily News, January 10, 1912.) 

The “anti-German ” Grey must se demettre ou se soumettre. 
Our jackasses had the usual simple solution for all our difficulties, 
namely, to shut our eyes to German encroachments and German 
armaments which were advancing by leaps and bounds, to still 
further reduce our own modest defences ashore and afloat, 
and restore the old German veto on British foreign policy, in 
fact, to make Great Britain a second Austria to the Mailed Fist, 
and to disentangle ourselves from the throes of the Triple Entente, 
intimating to our French and Russian partners that we had ceased 
to be a European Power and that we should not move in the 
event of Germany marching upon Paris or St. Petersburg. Lord 
Loreburn was obliging enough, after he had been ejected from 
the Woolsack by Lord Haldane in 1912, to put forward this 
statesmanlike and heroic conception of British foreign policy in 
a preface to a Cobden Club pamphlet : 

“That any British Government would be so guilty towards 
our own country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel is more 
than I can believe. To say so appears to me a duty, not less to 
ourselves than to Continental Powers.” (Earl of Loreburn, 
ex-Lord Chancellor, Introduction to The German Pant, pub- 
lished by Cobden Club, 1913.) 

All we need do to perpetuate peace, which was “ the greatest 
British interest,” was to lick the boots of the German Emperor 
and pay whatever blackmail he might demand. In return we 
should bask in the sunshine of Potsdam, where Lord Haldane 
would become persona gratissima—abundant reward in the eyes 
of everybody engaged in the great Anglo-German intrigue of 
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1912-1914, which, as some of us predicted from the outset, was 
bound to lead Europe to Armageddon because inevitably the 
moment would arise when Germany would be ripe for war, because 
we were obviously only ripe for peace. 

Such were the general lines of the Plot during those pregnant 
years when the friends of the Fatherland reconstituted themselves 
on a Russophobe and disarmament basis, and sought some 
Entente with Germany which would automatically detach us 
from France, who naturally watched this manifestation of Perfide 
Albion with unconcealed alarm. 

Lord Haldane and Mr. L. V. Harcourt were the “‘ constructive ” 
statesmen of the new policy. One of these great men was frankly 
Francophobe—the other an ardent lover of the Fatherland and a 
flunkey of the German Emperor. Both thought themselves ex- 
ceedingly clever, and unfortunately succeeded in persuading their 
colleagues to share their delusion. The mischief began with the fatal 
Haldane mission to Berlin in February 1912—engineered, I was 
informed at the time, by Herr Ballin and his iron-ore friend Sir 
Ernest Cassel—upon which Mr. Asquith wisely refuses to throw 
further light, which would hardly improve matters for any of the 
Triumvirate. The “constructive ” side of the intrigue eventuated 
in two agreements in the spring of 1914, neither of which the Foreign 
Office dare publish. They were first cousins to the Declaration 
of BRondon and the Danish Agreement. It is easy and natural 
to throw the blame of all this Anglo-Germanising upon Sir Eyre 
Crowe, who indubitably has numerous German relations. If we 
could get behind the scenes we should however find that he was not 
responsible for the great Kow-tow of 1912-1914, and that the 
leading spirit in the Anglo-German Baghdad Railway capitulation 
was our hopelessly hypnotised Foreign Minister, who, after Agadir, 
handed practical control of his Department to the Lord Chancellor, 
who was continually colloguing with German diplomats. The 
authors of the Anglo-German African Surrender are alleged by 
persons likely to know to have been the ineffable Kuhlmann and 
the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. L. V. Harcourt. It was 
presumably the former who supplied his favourite organ, the 
Manchester Guardian, with an early advance sketch of this master- 
piece while negotiations were still in a confidential stage. 

Whilst such episodes were occurring behind the curtain there 
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was open and ostentatious propaganda in the Progressive Press 
in favour of a general reconsideration of British foreign policy, 
of which, as we have seen, the more eager were anxious to make 
Sir Edward Grey’s resignation the starting-point, while it was 
not obscurely hinted from Berlin that the “‘ anti-German clique ” 
in the Foreign Office should be removed, which, curiously enough, 
contained Sir Eyre Crowe, who was regarded with more suspicion 
in Berlin in those days than he is to-day regarded in London. 

Thoughtless sentimentalists, with an eye to the main chance, 
were convinced and made no concealment of their creed, that 
it was a choice between National Defence and Social Reform, 
and as there were supposed to be many more votes in the latter 
than in the former they had little difficulty in reconciling them- 
selves to the paying policy. Except from our excessive expendi- 
ture upon super-Dreadnoughts, how could politicians “on the 
make ” hope to raise the wind to fulfil their glittering promises 
to the masses ? Moreover, it was all so easy if we once resolutely 
set our heads in the right direction under the omniscient Haldane, 
who could make an Anglo-German Entente as soon as look at 
you. It was another case of wisdom while you wait. Now that 
we had succeeded in coming to terms with our old enemy France 
nothing should stand in the way of an equally friendly arrange- 
ment with the kindred Teutonic nation with whom we had never 
crossed swords. This was the burden of a thousand articles 
and a hundred speeches. Lord Haldane was the new Messiah 
who would lead us out of bondage into the Promised Land. 


 — 
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CHAPTER III 
WHO MISLED POTSDAM ? 


“IntERN Lord Roberts and make strategic concessions to 
Germany ” was the formula of superior persons on the Potsdam 
Press which expounded the new policy morning, noon, and 
night. Never were the pundits of Progress more unanimous. 
The same article might be read almost any day of the week in 
several organs of light and leading professedly representing the 
People. There was clearly unity of purpose if not common 
origin. These blind leaders of the blind conducted us from 
Agadir to Armageddon, and nowadays Sir Eyre Crowe, who 
could not get a hearing from his Chiefs in the dark days of this 
Dementia, is the popular scapegoat of Haldaneism ! 

But in order to understand the events of the past year and 
a half—the Great War—we must bear in mind that not only 
did our pro-Germans completely misread Germany and mislead 
us about German ambitions and intentions, wilfully concealing 
from us the whereabouts of the “ powder magazine ” known to 
themselves.* They likewise misinterpreted Britain to Germany 
and misled the latter into imagining that the Pacifist Squeak was 
the voice of the British Empire, and that whenever the Father- 
land’s hour sounded the Mailed Fist could confidently count on 
our looking the other way. 

We already know much concerning the genesis of the Great 
War. We learn fresh facts every day. Nothing can efface the 
guilty record of our Potsdam Politicians in convincing Germany 
that, although she had been unable to extort a positive pledge 
of unconditional neutrality from Sir Edward Grey during the 
negotiations of 1912, we were for all practical purposes neutral. 

* “ Now perhaps you will see why I thought it my duty to do all I could to make 
friendly speeches. I knew something of Germany ; I knew the perils of the situation— 
where the powder magazine was.” —(The Rt. Hon. Viscount Haldane, O.M., ex-Lord- 


Chancellor, National Liberal Club, July 1915.) 
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Sir Edward Grey would find himself in a hopeless minority among 
his own colleagues should he be so foolish as to attempt to translate 
the support of France from words to deeds. He could never 
deliver the goods, especially if Germany chose her ground well, 
putting say Serbia in the place of Morocco. Such was the advice 
dinned into Berlin from London. Lord Haldane must have been 
an important if not a decisive factorin the German misjudgment 
of British policy. One may not condemn a dog on German 
diplomatic evidence, which is invariably manipulated for German 
purposes, but Lord Haldane has always insisted on our taking 
German statements at their face value. He has publicly slobbered 
over Ballin, the reputed organiser of the assassination of the 
Lusitania, during the war. He was hand in glove with German 
Ambassadors and Agents in London, one of whom has recently 
made a grave charge against the ex-Lord Chancellor, of which 
so far there has been no attempted answer or explanation. Mr. 
Asquith, as the reader is aware, has made eloquent platform 
capital out of his Government’s contemptuous rejection of the 
neutrality proposals by Germany in 1912. Here is the passage 
from the Prime Minister’s Cardiff speech (October 2, 1914) : 

“ That was not enough for German statesmanship (our willing- 
ness to declare that we should neither make nor join in any 
unprovoked attack upon Germany). They wanted us to go 
further ; they asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality 
in the event of Germany being engaged in war, and this, mind 
you, at a time when Germany was enormously increasing both 
her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially upon the 
sea. They asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us 
for a free hand so far as we were concerned if, and when, they 
selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European 
world.” Quite so, our Government could do no less than 
refuse to commit this country to unconditional neutrality. Mr. 
Asquith to-day appreciates the trap which was set for him ; 
but according to the German Ambassador who conducted those 
now notorious negotiations, the bosom friend of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane, who was particularly 
active in this affair, sympathised with Germany’s standpoint. 
Or, if not, what was his attitude, and what is the meaning of this 
cryptic sentence in the German official account of the Haldane 
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negotiations, including the text of the despatches of the German 
Ambassador in London, Count Metternich? ‘“ Lord Haldane, 
when in Berlin, drafted a neutrality formula which nearly accorded 
with the proposal which was made later by Germany to Sir Edward 
Grey.” So if for once we may believe official Germany—and 
Lord Haldane would always have us believe official Germany 
—here was he actually in Berlin drafting proposals unacceptable 
to Sir Edward Grey, because presumably disloyal to our partners 
in the Triple Entente. And then one is told that one is over- 
suspicious of this great and good Haldane whose sinister handi- 
work meets one at every single stage of the mystery. Ina 
despatch, curiously enough dated December 15, 1911, Count Wolff 
Metternich, purports to give an account of Lord Haldane’s visit 
to Berlin, supposed to have taken place the following February 
(1912), unless there was some preliminary secret mission concealed 
from the unsophisticated British public. In this document Count 
Metternich says: ‘* Yesterday Lord Haldane informed me at 
some length about his conferences in Berlin, from which I could 
ascertain that the information your Excellency sent me was 
exactly in accord with Lord Haldane’s statements.” One can 
only stare. How could Lord Haldane be informing Count Metter- 
nich in London on December 14, 1911, of something that happened 
in Berlin at the beginning of February 1912? According to the 
same account, “‘ Lord Haldane said that his impressions and the 
information gathered by him in Berlin made the best impression 
upon Sir Edward Grey, the Prime Minister, and his colleagues, 
and that the Cabinet ardently desired an agreement.” How 
came Lord Haldane to convey such an impression considering that 
he told us a few months ago that he returned from Berlin over- 
flowing with “ uneasiness ” at the disquieting attitude of German 
statesmen ; while, as we know, Mr. Asquith is nowadays sur- 
charged with retrospective indignation at the impudent proposals 
of unconditional neutrality with which Germany insulted us 2 
No wonder the Prime Minister refuses any further information 
about this enigma, of which the more one hears the less one 
likes it. 

After setting forth the various proposals and counter-proposals 
the German Government adds: ‘“‘ So ended the negotiations for 
a neutrality treaty, and with them the hope of a decrease of 
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expenditure on armaments on both sides. Great Britain declined 
Germany’s far-reaching offers previous to the outbreak of war, 
which would have rendered it possible for her to hold aloof from 
the war without prejudicing her interests.’’ But Lord Haldane was 
apparently of a different mind from his colleagues because at an 
early stage as already noted he had propounded a policy coinciding 
with Germany’s desires and interests, and consequently fatal to 
ours and those of the Triple Entente and European civilisation. 
Surely the public are entitled to know the nature of Lord Haldane’s 
draft neutrality proposal ? The active intriguing of the Potsdam 
Party within the Cabinet, which remained in continuous relations 
with German diplomacy right up to Armageddon, counteracted 
Sir Edward Grey’s passive loyalty to France and Russia, and 
encouraged Germany in the conviction that whatever we might 
refuse to say, whenever the crisis came we should decline to act. 
This anticipation was verified by the event, because from the out- 
break of the diplomatic crisis of July 1914, when decision might 
have saved the situation, we vacillated and ultimately drifted into 
a position perilously akin to the neutrality which was Germany’s 
desideratum—all that she had asked of us and all that she required 
of us. On this we have illuminating, because impartial, evidence 
in the shape of the sidelights contributed to history by Baron 
Beyens, the Belgian Minister in Berlin, who wrote a memorable 
despatch from that storm-centre to the Brussels Government on 
July 26, 1914, thus succinctly summarising the situation and, 
so to speak, “‘ touching the spot ”’: 

““ Repeated conversations that I had yesterday with the 
French Ambassador, the Dutch and Greek Ministers and the 
Chargé d’ Affaires of Great Britain, combined to give me the impres- 
sion that the ultimatum to Serbia is a coup conceived here and 
executed in Vienna [my italics]. It is this which constitutes the 
great danger. The vengeance to be exacted for the assassination 
of the Archducal heir to the throne and for the pan-Serbian 
propaganda serve only as a pretext. The end in view, besides 
the annihilation of Serbia and the Southern Slav aspirations, is 
to deal a mortal blow at Russia and France, with the hope that 
England well remain outside the struggle ” [my italics]. 

In another passage in the same despatch Baron Beyens gives 
us an impartial neutral’s impression of the influence of Asquithitis 
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on our international position and incidentally on the peace of 
Kurope : 

“ England, finally, who for the last two years the German 
Crovernment has been trying, not unsuccessfully, to detach from France 
and Russva [my italics], is paralysed by internal dissensions and 
her Irish quarrels.” 

Baron Beyens subsequently published a striking volume, 
graphically depicting the position in Berlin during the critical 
period before the war. No one can accuse him of prejudice as 
regards the British Potsdam Party, and it is only as a recorder 
of facts that he notes its disastrous influence on the course of 
events. After quoting Mr. Asquith’s account of the Anglo-German 
negotiations of 1912, Baron Beyens observes : 

‘“* Despite this check, he (Wilhelm II) was not discouraged 
and after the rapprochement caused by the Balkan War he felt 
assured afresh of British neutrality. Once more he was deceived 
by appearances. He had counted too much on the savoir faire 
of his new Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, bien vu in London 
Society, as upon the influence of the friends of Germany in the 
Asquith Cabinet, the Haldanes, the Burnses, the Harcourts. The 
language of the Germanophil organs of the British Press also 
contributed to deceive him as to the true sentiments of the British 
people towards her chief maritime and commercial rival. The 
Berlin Press cheerfully cited the articles of the Daily News, the 
Westminster Gazette, the Daily Graphic, the Nation, and the 
Manchester Guardian, which were very favourable to an Entente 
with Germany ; but these journals which the Imperial Embassy 
supplied with information “made in Germany,” were not as 
the Emperor imagined the true voices of England.” I give the 
original of this remarkable passage lest there be any inadvertences 
in my translation. One is under no temptation in such a matter 
to be unfair to the implicated parties, from whom the British 
people are surely entitled to some account of their stewardship : 

‘* Malgré cet échec, il (Wilhelm II) ne se découragea pas, et, 
aprés le rapprochement amené par la guerre balkanique, il se croyait 
de nouveau parfaitement sir de la neutralité britannique. Cette 
fois encore, les apparences le trompérent. I] avait trop escompté 
le savoir-faire de son nouvel ambassadeur, le prince Lichnowski, 
bien vu de la haute société londonienne, ainsi que |’influence des 
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amis qu’avait l’Allemagne au sein méme du Cabinet Asquith, 
les Haldane, les Burns, les Harcourt. Le langage des organes 
germanophiles de la presse anglaise a contribué aussi ale tromper 
sur les vrais sentiments du peuple anglais 4 l’endroit de son 
principal concurrent maritime et commercial. La presse ber- 
linoise citait volontiers les articles du Daily News, de la West- 
minster Gazette,du Daily Graphic, de la Nation, et du Manchester 
Guardian, trés favorables & une entente avec |’Allemagne ; mais 
ces journaux, que l’ambassade impériale fournis-sait d’informa- 
tions ‘made in Germany,’ n’¢étaient pas, comme |’Empereur le 
pensait, les véritables voix de |’ Angleterre.” 

Note that the Belgian Minister in Berlin definitely suggests 
that our pro-German Press was inspired from the German Embassy 
in London, while the London Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian—evidently a member of the artless brigade—has given 
us an inside account of Herr von Kuhlmann’s operations, worthy 
of the best pages of Busch’s Bismarck. 

“* When trouble became acute in the last week of July, Herr 
von Kuhlmann’s relations with the Press became more open. 
Breaking all diplomatic precedent, he allowed interviews with 
him to appear in several papers, in which he spoke in the role of 
an earnest Pacifist. Finally, on the morning of the day when 
Sir Edward Grey made his historic speech in the House of 
Commons, he sent to an evening paper a long communiqué in 
which he indicated that neutrality would be the only proper 
policy for this country.”” I should have been regarded as malicious 
for suggesting that Kuhlmann was “salting” the Press or was trying 
to “ get at” the Radical Party, but to the London Correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian all things are permissible. He adds, 
* T have a vivid recollection of calling to see him in the evening of 
the same momentous day, when it was almost certain that war 
would be declared within a few hours. His habitual amiability 
had not deserted him, although he was in an extraordinary state 
of restless excitement. In the little secluded room, where the 
debris of cigarettes scattered about suggested a series of confi- 
dential interviews, he held forth at length on the prospects of 
avoiding war. Out in the entrance hall there was at that moment 
a pile of luggage ready for departure. He was especially anxious 
to know whether I thought it likely a declaration of war would lead 
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to a revolt among the advanced Liberals in and out of Parliament” 
[my italics]. (Manchester Guardian, March 22, 1914.) 

It is nowadays the fashion among our High-Brows to regard 
Germany’s assumption of British neutrality during her long- 
prepared aggression upon France and Russia as mere evidence 
of Imperial aberration and arrogance. How could the Germans 
ever imagine that we should commit national suicide by allowing 
our neighbours to be murdered? ‘The Germans must have been 
mad. But they were not the only maniacs of the day. That 
peculiar form of insanity was, as we have seen, shared by the 
British Government so late as Black Saturday. If we were still 
waiting to see after the Mailed Fist had delivered his ultimatums, 
can we wonder that he should have relied upon our waiting to 
see until the end of the chapter. All the more as the Asquiths, 
the Haldanes and the Greys had seen to it that we were totally 
unprovided with an adequate military instrument for a conflict 
which would be decided upon land. 

The future of civilisation depends upon the crushing of Prussia 
and the humiliation of the governing caste in Prussia which holds 
the Prussian people in the hollow of its hand. It is, therefore, 
essential to try and understand the causes of Prussian miscalcula- 
tions of British policy, because otherwise the same men who were 
guilty of misleading us about Prussian policy, and Prussia about 
British policy, may succeed in regaining a position in which they 
will try and make some atonement for luring “ my spiritual 
home ” into the “ frightful adventure.” I have tried through- 
out the war to make the readers of this Review realise the sinister 
role of Lord Haldane in misleading us about Germany, whom 
he professed to know intimately—a crime which he renders 
infinitely worse by insisting that he sinned against the light 
because he fully appreciated the true proportions of the peril. 
But the other facet of his offence makes him even more dangerous 
to-day, namely, the manner in which he unwittingly convinced 
Germany that she might count upon British neutrality whenever 
she went on the warpath. 

A recent correspondent of the Morning Post (December 11, 
1915), signing himself ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” dots the i’s and crosses 
the t’s in a letter entitled “ Lord Haldane’s Responsibility,” 
which would seem to require a reply even from the most 
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impenetrable pachyderm. He tells us: “ For many years I 
have lived in or near Germany, and | have many friends among 
the higher officers of the German army. Shortly before the war, 
one of these officers—a general—assured me that England would 
never adopt National Service, and when IJ asked him why he was 
so confident he replied, ‘ Lord Haldane told our Government so. 
He said that no English Government, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, would survive for a week if it fathered such a principle.’ 
I also learnt from the same source that Lord Haldane assured the 
Emperor William that England would never interfere in a European 
war against Germany, but would remain neutral”? [my italics]. 
The reader cannot help noting the coincidence between this 
positive statement of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” and the assertion of 
the German Government quoted on a previous page, that Lord 
Haldane when in Berlin drafted some neutrality proposal approved 
by Germany, but subsequently rejected by Sir Edward Grey. 
** Anglo-Saxon ” adds: “If the German Government had not 
been so misled—if it had realised that this country would fulfil 
her obligations to France—this war would never have occurred.” 
He also tells us what is news to me, namely, that “ Sir Edward 
Goschen (British Ambassador in Berlin) warned our Government 
again and again of the danger ahead ; but the warnings fell on 
deaf ears. Was that obduracy induced by Lord Haldane ? ” 

Is it surprising that the public should be profoundly per- 
turbed at the continued activity of this lamentable personage 
who is here, there, everywhere, in the House of Lords, in the 
War Office, on the outskirts of the Foreign Office, the purlieus 
of Downing Street, at the Back, at the I'ront; and when the 
Prime Minister is asked whether Lord Haldane has peacefully 
penetrated into Switzerland, the great focus of international 
intrigue, he declines to say, from which it may be safely inferred 
that there has been some other mischievous mission afoot. Then 
we have this ghastly Danish Agreement popularly credited to 
Lord Haldane, and essentially Haldanean in character if not in 
draughtsmanship. Perhaps the people are unduly suspicious. 
How could they be otherwise in the face of the Prime Minister’s 
tribute to “inestimable ” services ; while Sir Edward Grey tells 
us that he tried to follow the ex-Lord Chancellor into retirement, 
and challenges the community by declaring: * lf Lord Haldane’s 
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services were available for any work for which I was responsible, 
I should consider it in the public interest that they should be 
used.” 

Such is the clique under whose thumb we move and live and 
have our being. It is they, and they alone, who are responsible 
for all this painful excitement and agitation concerning Lord 
Haldane, whom they continually thrust upon us when every 
obligation of decency and self-respect demands that he should 
remain by his own fireside throughout the war and the 
peace negotiations, grateful for the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the prodigious pension he draws from a community immensly 
impoverished through the folly, the ineptitude, the blindness, 
the treachery, the vanity, the total lack of patriotism of himself 
and his friends, who blankly refused to see the danger staring 
them in the face and make due preparation as they were advised 
by Lord Roberts and others, whom they held up to ridicule for 
interfering with their despicable vote-catching game. 

What is the meaning of these ceaseless alarums and excursions 
on the part of a politician who has usually shone in backstairs 
intrigues and at one time shunned the limelight ? Is it mere 
vanity which rarely diminishes with advancing age? It may 
be so, but as a careful and conscientious student of Haldaneism, 
if not an expert, I believe it to be otherwise accountable. I 
cannot help feeling that the German Government may have some 
unwholesome hold upon the ex-Lord Chancellor in the shape of 
compromising correspondence, memoranda, or other “scraps of 
paper,” to which he may have committed himself, possibly 
without appreciating their full significance, but which if published 
would make even the admiring Asquith and the confiding Grey 
realise that their friend was impossible in any public capacity. 
Germans excel in entrapping unwary foreigners, especially Anglo- 
Saxons, easily hypnotised by trifling Imperial favours or doubtful 
compliments. Lord Haldane would be a singularly easy victim 
with his childlike faith in German goodwill and his boundless 
enthusiasm for the “true child of the times spirit,” as he once 
described Wilhelm II. 

Throughout the war he has behaved as though he were afraid 
of Germany, and his fears have unfortunately been reflected in 
our miserable, cowardly, vacillating half-hearted policy on almost 
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everything. His quondam German admirers frankly tell us that 
they expect Lord Haldane to serve the Fatherland in war as in 
peace, and if, as is generally suspected, he persuaded Sir Edward 
Grey to promulgate that ghastly Declaration of London, removing 
Cotton from the list of contraband, and advised the general 
shackling of British sea-power—they have no reason for disap- 
pointment. There was controversy in Germany last autumn 
upon the respective performances of Germany’s British friends, 
which prompted Professor Quidde of Munich to indite a defence 
of Lord Haldane to Professor Davidsohn at Florence (reproduced 
in the Times of October 17, 1914), containing the following 
passage: “They [Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns] ought to 
have remained in the Cabinet in order to be able during the war 
to influence the decisions of the English Government. I do not 
share this view myself, but you see how, even from the German 
point of view, Lord Haldane’s remaining in the Cabinet is capable 
of being differently judged.” 

It is noteworthy that the ex-Lord Chancellor seems to be 
the only prominent public man in any Allied country who has 
expressed no indignation at any of the atrocities perpetrated 
by Germany, which one might have expected would have 
shocked him inexpressibly, because such manifestations of 
Kultur would come as a painful surprise to its chief British 
apostle. ‘The words “ Louvain,” “ Lusitania,” “ Cavell,” appa- 
rently leave him cold. The provision of comforts for stranded 
Germans is more in his line. 

Men not unnaturally ask themselves whether he is awaiting 
the first favourable moment to associate himself with the Pope 
and President Wilson in engineering a temporary truce that 
would enable the Fatherland to resume the “ frightful adven- 
ture’ under more promising auspices. I don’t know, but like 
many others Iam acutely anxious. Haldanes can be even more 
dangerous during peace pourparlers than at War Councils. 

L. J. MaxsE 
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SUPPLYING THE ENEMY 


THE uneasiness of the country in respect of the naval policy of 
the Government has been increased during the month by the 
conclusion of what is known as the Danish Agreement. It is an 
agreement arranged between the Foreign Office, representing 
H.M. Government, and two groups of Danish traders, under 
which the export of certain commodities is permitted from Den- 
mark to Germany. So much is known. ‘The Government 
steadily refuse to make known the text of the document. They 
state that it is an integral part of the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment ; a statement which is doubtless correct. The question is, 
What is the naval policy of the Government ? To that question, 
no intelligible answer has yet been made. But until the whole 
policy is clearly explained, the country has no assurance that the 
main weapon of Great Britain is being rightly used. And upon 
the right use of the Navy ultimately depends the course of the 
war and the whole future of the Empire. 

In the investigation of a matter which Ministers have brought 
to bewildering confusion, there are certain fixed lights which may 
serve as beacons by which to steer. First, it must be remembered 
that, according to competent naval authority, had the Govern- 
ment employed the full power of the Fleet from the beginning of 
the war, Germany would before now have been vanquished. 
During the first seven months of the war, goods not declared 
contraband of war were allowed to pass freely into Germany. 

Second, it must be remembered that the problem with which 
the Government were confronted was in essential respects new in 
naval warfare. It consisted of three factors: the geographical 
position of Germany ; the rights of neutrals ; and the impossi- 
bility, owing to the employment by the enemy of mine and torpedo, 
to establish a close blockade of enemy ports, after the old method. 
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Were there neither mine nor torpedo, the British leet could have 
barred the entrance to all German ports, both on the North Sea 
and in the Baltic, leaving neutral ports open. Even that measure 
would not have prevented Germany from importing commodities 
across the Danish and Dutch frontiers, which march with her own. 
Neutral traders have the right to trade with all belligerents ; and 
belligerents have a large and in practice an undefined right to 
stop that trade. The most effectual method of stopping neutral 
trade is to declare a blockade, which means that a certain area 
is defined by a belligerent, and that into or out of that area no 
ship, whether a neutral or an enemy ship, is allowed to pass. But 
as, under the law of nations, it is forbidden to blockade a neutral 
port, to establish a formal blockade in the accepted sense of the 
term, is impossible. If it were permissible to blockade neutral 
ports, the British Navy could have established cordons, at a safe 
distance from the torpedo craft bases of the enemy’s coasts, 
through which no ship might pass. The result would have been 
to starve Denmark, Holland, Norway and Sweden. No such 
treatment of neutrals could be contemplated. 

As the close blockade and the distant blockade were both 
inadmissible, it might have been supposed that the Government, 
who were aware, two years before it occurred, that war with 
Germany was extremely probable, could have prepared a naval 
policy beforehand. The object of that policy would be to cut off 
the supplies of Germany, because that is what a Navy is for. 
Whether or not the War Staff at the Admiralty devised such a 
scheme is not known. In any case, the efforts of the Govern- 
ment were solely directed, not to freeing the Fleet for action, but 
to fettering its powers by every expedient which could be devised 
by international lawyers working in conjunction with the British 
Foreign Office. 

Therefore, thirdly, it should be borne in mind that for seven 
years before the war, the declared policy of the British Govern- 
ment was to limit the right of search, to abolish contraband of 
war, and (in a word) to establish that “‘ freedom of the seas ” 
which would enable Germany and Austria to continue the war 
indefinitely. There is no doubt about the matter. The instruc- 
tions given by Sir Edward Grey to the delegates to The Hague 
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Conference and to the subsequent Naval Conference held in 
London, are perfectly explicit. 

Here, then, are three beacons: that the war would have been 
ended ere now had the Government resumed the maritime rights 
of Great Britain which they had given away. That the problem 
of stopping enemy supplies presented, and still presents, new 
difficulties. That up to the declaration of war it was the declared 
policy of the Government not to attempt to stop seaborne enemy 
supplies at all. 

Here we may pause to consider the very remarkable fact that 
a British Government should of set purpose endeavour, and to a 
large extent succeed, in relinquishing those maritime rights and 
powers upon whose exercise in war absolutely depends the possi- 
bility of beating the enemy. It is not necessary to assume that 
the motive was treasonable ; though the effect was so potentially 
disastrous that Ministers should have been impeached. What 
happened was that during a prolonged peace, a number of persons 
in this country, among whom was, and perhaps is, Sir Edward 
Grey, came to believe that, in case of war, neutral public opinion 
would refuse to acquiesce in the old methods of maritime warfare. 
Capture at sea was regarded as an obsolete and a barbarous pro- 
ceeding ; though by a strange perversion, carefully inculcated by 
Germany, capture on land was regarded as necessary and even as 
meritorious. British statesmen were further influenced by the 
insidious representations of foreign jurists, who for a hundred 
years had been secretly scheming to undermine British sea 
supremacy ; and who, with the advent of the Campbell-Banner- 
man government, and the appointment to the Foreign Office of 
Sir Edward Grey, at last found their opportunity. There are 
still persons who think they have discovered when war is not war, 
and who believe that a fierce and a wholly unscrupulous enemy 
can be vanquished by the application of Liberal ideas. Among 
these is Lord Lansdowne, who recently expressed a majestic sur- 
prise that any one should suggest that the war at sea should be 
fought as our forefathers fought it. No one would accuse either 
Sir Edward Grey or Lord Lansdowne of treachery. They are 
merely unable to perceive the meaning of facts. 

There is the further question : why the men who are responsible 
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for the surrender of maritime rights should still be allowed to hold 
office ? That is a great mystery. 

It is true that an increasing number of people find a difficulty 
in accepting the hypothesis that the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment before the declaration of war and for seven months (at 
least) after it, is due merely to the practice of an amiable theory 
entertained by simple-minded benefactors of the human race. 
For the consequences of the practice of these enlightened, pro- 
gressive and Liberal theories seem out of all proportion terrible : 
the prolongation of the bloodiest and most costly war in all 
history ; the sacrifice of thousands of the best lives in England ; 
the encouragement and support of an enemy who fights more like 
a beast than a man; the vast enrichment of greedy neutrals, at 
whose slightest word the Foreign Office rocks on its foundations ; 
the waste of the heroic labours and magnificent endurance of our 
seamen : people ask if these things (to name but these) can be 
solely due to timid, kindly ineptitude ? As to that, time will 
show. It isa case of bread upon the waters. 

During the first seven months of the war, thousands of tons 
of cotton, of copper, of foodstuffs, of oil, of every kind of com- 
modity, were let pass into Germany by order of the British 
Government. Many ships, captured at the utmost risk and with 
infinite toil by our seamen, were at once released, and departed to 
discharge their cargo at the neutral ports most convenient for 
Germany. At the same time, German submarines were sending 
British merchant ships to the bottom, crews and all; thereby 
exhibiting the enlightened, progressive, and truly Liberal ideas 
which had so impressed the ingenuous mind of Sir Edward Grey at 
The Hague Conferences. The people of this country, who had 
entertained a pathetic and quite fallacious belief that in war the 
Government would abandon silly theories and nonsensical agree- 
ments and get to business, began to be angry. The Prime 
Minister, happening to notice that the mercury was falling in the 
political barometer, made a valiant speech. He said that, as a 
measure of reprisal in respect of the German submarine piracy, the 
Fleet was to be released from those “‘ juridical niceties ” for which, 
although Mr. Asquith did not say so, he was originally responsible ; 
and that henceforth no goods were to be allowed to enter or leave 
Germany. ‘lhe country instantly hastened to the conclusion that 
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the Government really intended to make war as it should be 
made. Then came the Order in Council of March 11, expressing 
the Prime Minister’s declared intentions in terms of law. In the 
framing of that Order appeared the first attempt to solve the new 
factors of the problem of naval warfare introduced by modern 
weapons. It introduced new methods. All neutral ships sus- 
pected of carrying cargo destined ultimately for Germany, even 
if not contraband, might be sent into port for adjudication. The 
ship might or might not be required to discharge her cargo. 'The 
cargoes might or might not be restored, retained, requisitioned or 
purchased. The clauses of the Order in Council are chiefly per- 
missive. 

The Order in Council is like a sword, of which one edge is sharp 
and the other blunt. The Government may use either edge ; and 
the country does not know to this day which it is. As it is the 
weapon newly forged by the Government, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate its construction very closely. 

The Order begins by stating that its justification, and the reason 
for its existence, are the German declarations of submarine 
blockade, which “ give to his Majesty an unquestionable right of 
retaliation.”” Such a contention is unsound ; because it implies 
that in the absence of German provocation, the right “ to adopt 
further measures in order to prevent commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany,”’ could not exist. It does exist ; 
and it should have been enforced from the first. 

The first two clauses ordain that a neutral vessel destined to a 
German port or leaving it, must discharge her cargo in a British 
port. That cargo shall be (1) requisitioned, or (2) restored to 
owners, or (3) detained, or (4) sold. Here it is to be observed that 
the matter of ownership is not mentioned. The goods seized 
may be either neutral or enemy property. If they are enemy 
property, they are liable under the law of nations to be con- 
fiscated. No such power is recognised by the Order, which, there- 
fore, fails to recognise the maritime right of Great Britain, the most 
powerful weapon in her naval armoury. Why ? Contraband is, 
of course, in all clauses assumed to be liable to confiscation, so that 
the question of contraband does not arise. 

Enemy property as such is dealt with in Clauses III and IV. 
Here we discover a sudden change in favour of the enemy. The 
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clauses are now permissive. Clauses I and II, relating to neutral 
ships, say that their cargo must be discharged in a British port. 
Clauses III and IV, relating to enemy goods, say that they may 
be required to be discharged in a British port. So that they also 
may not. It depends on the will of the Government in each case. 
And the rest of the Clauses are more extraordinary still. Clause III 
ordains that one class of enemy property (if not requisitioned) 
shall be restored ‘‘ to the person entitled thereto,’ who is the 
enemy. Clause IV ordains that another class of enemy property 
shall be detained or sold; and the Prize Court may deal as it 
chooses with the proceeds. 

The effect of Clause III is clearly to turn the British Prize 
Court into a depot for the preservation of enemy goods, which, 
after the war, or even during the war, “shall ”’ be restored to the 
enemy. The effect of Clause IV is similar, but in it a discretion is 
given to the Prize Court, which, if the goods are sold, may pre- 
sumably decide to keep the proceeds. 

Now the right to confiscate enemy property captured at sea 
is inalienable, unquestionable, and absolutely essential to the 
successful conduct of naval warfare. If confiscation is enforced, 
shippers cease to ship enemy property. If confiscation is not 
enforced, the only inconvenience suffered either by the neutral 
carrier or the enemy, is delay. It is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that there are accumulating in this country vast stores of 
enemy goods or their equivalent in money, which are to be returned 
to the enemy. Incidentally, the seamen who made the captures 
are being defrauded of the prize money which is their due. It is 
to be paid to Germany. 

There is, however, a saving clause, though what it means neither 
Lord Robert Cecil nor any one else has been able to explain. 
Clause VII ordains that ‘‘ Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to 
affect the liability of any vessel or goods to capture or condemna- 
tion independently of this Order.”” Here the word “‘ condemna- 
tion ” does not necessarily imply confiscation ; for it is possible 
that a cargo may be condemned as good prize, and afterwards, by 
virtue of the other clauses, be restored, or its equivalent restored, 
totheenemy. The present Government, quite unconstitutionally, 
set up a Prize Claims Committee, empowered to override the 
decisions of the British Prize Court, apparently in the interest of 
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naturalised aliens. Large claims made by these persons have 
promptly been paid; but not a penny of prize money has 
been paid to the Royal Navy. The Government have not even 
drawn up a scheme for the distribution of prize money. The 
inference is, in fact, that the saving clause means nothing. If it 
does mean anything, Ministers are quite unable to explain what 
it does mean. 

They cannot even explain whether or not the Order in Council 
actually abrogates the ancient and indefeasible right to confiscate 
enemy goods. Be it observed that the complexity in which is 
involved the disposal of captured neutral property does not 
exist in the case of enemy property. Under the law of nations, 
that property is liable to confiscation. Under the Order in Council 
of March 11, 1915, enemy property “ shall be restored.” 

Had we a Parliament fit for its duties, Ministers making such 
a rule would have been impeached. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, speaking in the House of Lords 
on December 16, made a long statement on the subject of the 
naval policy of the Government. He did not so much as mention 
the failure to confiscate enemy goods ; and, therefore, he failed to 
exonerate the Government from one of the most serious charges 
they have incurred. 

But Lord Lansdowne did define the general principles of the 
Government naval policy. It was not a sound definition, being 
inaccurate in several particulars. But it is something. 

‘* What we have said throughout was that it was our desire to 
minimise the amount of inconvenience to neutral Powers, and 
that, subject to the efficient conduct of our naval operations, we 
should endeavour to mitigate its effects so far as neutral traders 
were concerned. ... We put, in the first place, the maintenance 
of an efficient blockade, and subject to that, we put the minimi- 
sation of inconvenience for the neutral.” 

It falls to be remarked here that, in the first place, there is no 
blockade ; and, in the second, that it is absolutely impossible to 
stop the supplies of the enemy without inconveniencing the 
neutral. ‘“‘ The efficient conduct of our naval operations ” must 
inconvenience the neutral very seriously ; because it must prevent 
the neutral from making large gains by selling goods at high 
prices to the enemy. It is true that Lord Lansdowne speaks 
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only of ‘“‘ mitigation.” The question js, how far does that 
mitigation’ extend? It is the fact that American, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish traders have made and are 
making immense gains by trading with the enemy. That a 
neutral should be permitted to import and to export com- 
modities sufficient for his own needs, is, of course, assumed. The 
difficulty arises when it comes to determining the amount which 
corresponds with his needs. In order to solve the difficulty 
various bodies have been formed in neutral countries. In Holland 
the Netherlands Oversea Trust has been formed. ‘That body 
pledges itself, generally speaking, to keep their imports and 
exports at the level of Dutch requirements. As the terms of the 
agreement are kept secret, no more is known of it. Nor is it 
known to the public to what extent the Trust keeps its bargain. 
Lord Lansdowne described the Trust as “‘ a competent body ready 
to assume responsibility for recording the amount of the goods 
passing into the country, for receiving those goods, and for seeing 
to their proper distribution.” Lord Lansdowne added that the 
arrangement “‘ might not be perfectly watertight ” ; but he was 
probably right in saying that it was the best arrangement possible. 
In theory it is the best arrangement ; but the question is what are 
the results of the practice ? If they are not satisfactory, it is time 
to devise another arrangement ; for the simple reason that it is 
essential to the success of the war that enemy supplies should be 
stopped. Are they being stopped? The Government will not say. 

What has been made known in both Houses of Parliament as 
to the provisions of the Danish Agreement, if the quotations 
from that instrument are correct, shows that Germany is being 
allowed to receive a large amount of very useful commodities. 
Lord Portsmouth quoted a list including tea, coffee, biscuits, 
macaroni, soda, woollen, cotton and linen cloth, steel, iron, 
machines, tools and instruments, spirits, china, earthenware, 
toys, rennet, in certain quantities ; and in unlimited quantities, 
beer, matches, leather goods, malt, coffee, chocolate, tea, fresh 
and dried fruits, women’s and children’s clothing, clocks and 
watches. It would appear, therefore, that some concession has 
been made to Denmark over and above the right to import the 
goods she requires for her own use. There must be some reason 
for the concession. It may or may not be a sufficient justification. 


—~ 
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There is one sentence in Lord Lansdowne’s speech which may 
provide a clue. “ It is to be borne in mind that Denmark is in a 
position which exposes her very much to pressure from Germany.”’ 

Beside that passage may be placed a remark made by a naval 
authority, that the only thing which could excuse the Danish 
agreement would be the threat of Germany to invade Denmark. 
Such a method would accord with German methods. When 
Germany wants a thing, she demands it with menaces ; and she 
generally gets it in consequence. Denmark, a neutral country 
with a long seaboard and a land frontier marching with Germany, 
is naturally a chief source of German supply. Germany must 
have received an immense amount through Esbjorg, a small 
Danish port lying within a few miles of the German frontier. 
Germany must also have received millions of pounds’ worth of 
stuff from the Danish free port adjoining Copenhagen, where 
goods from all countries may be landed without going through the 
Danish Customs, and whence they may be transhipped across the 
Baltic to Germany, in vessels of light draught, fit to enter the 
shallow North German harbours. 

What have the British Government to say concerning the 
Danish free port ? So far, nothing. But, as the goods landed 
there, and thence re-embarked, do not pass through the Customs, 
the Danish Government have no official cognisance of them ; and 
the amount thereof has no connection with the official statistics 
of imports and exports. 

But, if we are to assume the condition of affairs implied by 
Lord Lansdowne, the Danish free port does not satisfy Germany. 
She has, perhaps, threatened Denmark ; and Denmark, represented 
by what Lord Robert Cecil described as “‘ two groups of traders,”’ 
has appealed to the British Foreign Office ; and the British Foreign 
Office has agreed to allow Denmark, partially, if not wholly, to 
satisfy the German tiger. If such be the position, there is no 
longer a question of agreements but of general policy. 

It is possible that Germany has pursued the same method with 
Holland, with Sweden, with Norway, with Switzerland ; and in 
that case, what has been the policy of the British Foreign Office ? 
A German invasion of Holland and Denmark, at least, is suffi- 
ciently practicable. Supposing that in these two cases, the 
demand for supplies under threat of invasion should they be 
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refused, has actually been made; and supposing that Holland 
and Denmark have both appealed to England to relax her re- 
strictions ; and supposing that England has consented, as there 
is evidence in the case of Denmark, according to Lord Lansdowne, 
that she has consented : one would ask, first, whether that con- 
cession ought not to be made public ; and secondly, whether it is 
sound policy. 

If the problem were turned the other way round, if England 
were to ask herself which was the more important, the prolonga- 
tion of the war, with the preservation of friendly relations between 
Kingland on the one side, and Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia 
on the other ; or the speedy ending of the war, with the severance 
of those relations, what would the answer be ? There is no doubt 
as to what would be the answer of the present Government. We 
also know what Germany would do, even if she has not done it, 
under a like necessity. But what is the right answer—that is the 
question ? It becomes daily more urgent; for it becomes daily 
more evident that Germany is prolonging the war by means of 
supplies received through neutral countries. It is a question of 
so inestimable an importance, that the Government ought long 
ago to have laid it frankly before Parliament, instead of hiding 
the whole matter with an angry secrecy. 

If this country is to make concessions to neutrals with the 
double result of saving neutrals from Germany and of enabling 
Germany to continue the war, the country ought at least to be 
given the opportunity of approving or of condemning that policy. 


Concessions never yet won a war. 
A NavaL CORRESPONDENT 
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1896 
Jaxvary 3 German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger. 
1897 
Jeune 18 German Emperor declares at Cologne “ That Trident (Neptune's) must be in 


our fist.” 
Decemper 16 German Emperor orders Prince Henry of Prussia to employ the “ Mailed 
Fist * in China. 
1898 
May German Navy League founded. 
SEPTEMBER 23 German Emperor declares at Stettin “ Our future lies upon the water.” 


1899 

Maxrcu 9 British First Lord of Admiralty (Mr. Goschen) suggests limitation of Navies. 

May 18 First Peace Conference at The Hague. 

Ocroser 11 South African War begins. Orgy of German Anglophobia. 

18 German Emperor declares at Hamburg, ‘“ Germany is in bitter need of a strong 
fleet.” 

November 9 Lord Salisbury describes Germany as “That one of the Continental 
States with which we have for many years entertained relations of sympathy and 
friendship beyond all others.” 

30 Mr. Chamberlain’s public overture (Leicester) to Germany greeted with storm of 
abuse from Germany. 

1900 


Fresrvary 8 Intreduction of new German Navy Bill doubling Fleet with hostile 


preainble. 
1901 

JANUARY 22 Death of Queen Victoria. 

NovemBer | Publication of first “ A.B.C.” article in National Review, advocating 
complete reconstruction of British foreign policy which ultimately materialised 
in the Triple Entente. 

1902 

January 10 German Imperial Chancellor, Count von Bulow, makes insulting attack 
upon British Army. 

11 Mr. Chamberlain castigates Count von Bulow. 

30 Signature of Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance. 

May 31 End of South African War. Vereenigen. 

June 28 Renewal of Triple Alliance. 

Juty 11 Mr. Balfour succeeds Lord Salisbury as British Premier. 

SEPTEMBER 9 Mr. Brodrick, British War Minister, visits Potsdam. 

NovemBer 8 German Emperor visits England. ‘The Venezuela mess.” 

November 25 to Marcu 14, 1903 Mr. Chamberlain in South Africa. British 
Government entangled in Baghdad Railway. 
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1903 


Marcu 31 Disclosure of Baghdad blunder in National Review. 

Aprit Reconsideration of British foreign policy demanded by British public opinion— 
accepted by British Government. 

May 1-4 King Edward’s visit to Paris opening new chapter in European history. 

JuLy 3 M. Etienne’s informal visit to London to discuss Anglo-French controversies. 

6-8 President Loubet (accompanied by M. Delcassé) returns King Edward's visit. 
Lines of Anglo-French Agreement settled. 

SEPTEMBER 18 Resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. 

DecEMBER 19 German Emperor congratulates the German Legion on “ having saved 
the British Army from destruction at Waterloo.” 


1904 


Fesrvary 8 War between Russia and Japan begins—instigated by Germany. 

ApriL 8 Signature of Anglo-French Agreement disposing of all serious outstanding 
differences. 

28 German Emperor threatens France at Karlsruhe. 

June 28 King Edward visits German Emperor at Kiel. 

JuLy 8 Powerful German Squadron at Plymouth. 

OcrToBER 2] North Sea outrage. Russian fleet, misled by German Emperor, mistakes 
British trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats. German submarines probably 
involved. 

25 Russian Emperor professes profound regret for North Sea outrage. Despite German 
intrigues matter amicably adjusted through good offices of France. 


1905 

JANUARY 2 Fall of Port Arthur. 

Fesruary Battle of Mukden. 

Marcu 8 New German Army Bill passes. 

31 German Emperor’s visit to Tangiers. 

Aprit 29 King Edward in Paris. 

May 27 Battle of Tsushima. 

JunE 6 Resignation of M. Delcassé (French Foreign Minister) under German pressure. 
Intimidation of France continues. 

JuLy 10-17 Visit of British Atlantic Fleet to Brest. 

Avaust 8 New Anglo-Japanese Agreement signed. 

8-14 Great reception of French fleet in England. 

SepremBeEr 5 Peace of Portsmouth signed. 

OctoBerR 17 Visit of Paris Municipal Council to London. 

DecemBer 5 Sir Henry.Campbell-Bannerman succeeds Mr. Balfour as Prime Minister. 
Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Minister. Mr. Haldane, War Minister—* clear thinking.” 
Disarmament propaganda inaugurated by new Premier. 


1906 


Jaxvuary General Election results in record rout of Unionists and mammoth majority 
of Radical Malignants. 

16 Algeciras Conference meets. Campbell-Bannerman Government surprises Germany 
by supporting France. 

Marcu 28 Reichstag passes another Navy Bill. 

May 14 Visit of German Burgomasters to England. 

Avaust 15 Meeting of King Edward and German Emperor at Kronberg. Latter 
describes approaching Hague Conference to Sir Charles Hardinge as “ great 
nonsense.” 

SerremBer German Emperor informs Mr. Haldane that Germany would not entertain 
disarmament proposals. 
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Marcy 2 Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s disarmament article in the Nation. 

May to June British journalists bamboozled in Germany. Formation of British 
Potsdam Party. 

June 15 To OcToBER 18 Second Peace Conference at The Hague. 

Aveust 14 King Edward and German Emperor meet at Wilhelmshohe. 

31 Anglo-Russian Agreement signed. 

OctoBER 7 Herr von Tschirschky becomes German Ambassador in Vienna. 

NovemBER 8 German Emperor and Empress visit England. New German Navy Bill 
providing for enormous expansion. 

1908 

Fesruary 14 German Emperor’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth (First Lord of the 
Admiralty) explaining that British Navy was sufficiently large. 

Aprit 16 Mr. Asquith succeeds Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Prime Minister. 

May 25-29 Visit of President Falliéres to London. 

Jungs 5 King and Queen visit Russian Court at Reval. 

Juty 24 Sultan of Turkey issues Irade restoring Turkish constitution. 

Avaust 11 King Edward and German Emperor meet at Kronberg. Latter emphati- 
cally refuses to discuss armaments with British Government. 

OcropER 5 Bulgaria proclaims her independence. 

7 Austria-Hungary proclaims annexation of Bosnia and Herzgovina. 

28 Publication of Datly Telegraph interview with German Emperor. 

NovEMBER Sir Edward Goschen succeeds Sir Frank Lascelles as British Ambassador in 
Berlin. Attempted German intimidation of France over Casa Blanca incident. 
Firmness of M. Clemenceau supported by British Government. 


1909 

Fesruary 9 King Edward and Queen Alexandra visit Berlin. 

May 14 Triumphal visit of German Emperor to Vienna after 
episode in St. Petersburg. 

Juty 14 Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg succeeds Prince Bulow as German Imperial 
Chancellor. 

31 Russian Emperor and Empress at Cherbourg. 

Avcust 1-5 Visit of Russian Emperor and Empress to Cowes. 

7 German Emperor waylays Russian Emperor in the Kiel Canal, on his return from 

England. 


“ce > 


shining armour’ 


1910 
January British General Election. Radical Malignants lose 100 seats. 
May 6 Death of King Edward. 

1911 

Marcu 30 German Imperial Chancellor pronounces disarmament problem “ insoluble.” 

JuLy 1 German cruiser Panther at Agadir. 

21 Mr. Lloyd George’s warning to Germany. 

SEPTEMBER 23 First great Ulster demonstration against Home Rule (Craigavon) 
followed by preliminaries of Provisional Government. 

26 Italy’s ultimatum to Turkey and invasion of Tripoli. 

OctoBER Publication of General von Bernhardi’s ‘“‘ Germany and the Next War.” 

NOVEMBER 4 Franco-German “‘ Agreement ”’ concerning Morocco. 

27 Sir Edward Grey describes Agadir crisis to House of Commons: “If the time ever 
comes when this (Mr. Lloyd George’s speech) cannot be said by a Minister speaking 
in the position the Chancellor of the Exchequer was then in, we shall have ceased 
to exist as a great nation.” 

DecemBer 9 Lord Haldane declares “‘ The thing I most desire is to see Germany 
expand herself overseas.” (Accrington.) 

12 Delhi Durbar, 
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January Campaign in German and British Potsdam Press against Sir Edward Grey 
G.M.G. Grey Must Go. 

10 Daily News declares “ Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secretary is impossible.” 

12 M. Poincaré replaces M. Caillaux as French Prime Minister. 

Fesrvuary 8 Mr. Churehill’s visit to and scuttle from Belfast. Lord Haldane’s fatal 
mission to Berlin calculated to compromise solidarity of Triple Entente, accom- 
panied by announcement of enormous increase in German armaments. 

17 Death of Count Aerenthal, Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Marcu 23 New German “ Defence” Bills providing substantial increase of Army and 
Navy. 

Marcu Anglo-German negotiations. Great Britain tenders written assurance to 
Germany that “ aggression upon Germany ” contrary to British policy. Germany 
demands unconditional pledge of neutrality from us during any war in which she 
may be engaged. Mr. Asquith realises that Germany means at her own time “ to 
overbear, to dominate the European world.” 

Aprit 11 Introduction of the Home Rule Bill involving inevitable civil war. 

15 Another German Navy Law Amendment Bill expanding German Fleet. 

17 Purchase of 10,000 Marconi shares by Sir Rufus Isaacs (Attorney-General)—Mr. 
Lloyd George (Chancellor of the Exchequer) and Master of Elibank (Chief Whip), 
each taking a thousand. 

May 9 Baron Marschall von Bieberstein appointed German Ambassador in London, 

JuNE 11 Lord Haldane retires from War Office to Woolsack—succeeded by Colonel 
Seely as War Minister. 

19 Russian Navy Bill passed by Duma. 

JuLy 22 Lord Roberts’ National Service meeting at Mansion House—one of a series 
during the next two years. 

SEPTEMBER 20 Visit of Russian Foreign Minister to England. 

19-28 Great Ulster demonstration ending in signing of Covenant. 

OctoBER 8 Balkan War begins. 

11 Festival of Truth. Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Herbert Samuel 
(Postmaster-General) indignantly repudiate suggestions that any Ministers had 
touched any Marconi shares, knowing they had. Appointment of Marconi Select 
Committee. 

15 End of Italo-Turkish War. 

JANUARY TO DECEMBER Ceaseless activity of British Potsdam Party, headed by Lord 
Haldane, in Press, in Parliament, in City and Society against Triple Entente and 
National Defence. German dinner diplomacy under Prince Lichnowsky, who 
succeeded Baron Marschall as German Ambassador in London. Lord Haldane’s 
crusade against Compulsory Service. Anglo-German Symposium—headed by Lord 
Haldane (England and Germany, 1s. net). Westminster Gazette's attack upon “ legal 
fiction” of Balance of Power (republished as The Foundations of British Policy, by 
J. A. Spender), urging “ the sacrifice of purely strategical considerations”’ to pro- 
pitiate Germany. 

DecEMBER Balkan negotiations in London. 


1913 

January 16 Home Rule Bill passed by House of Commons. 

30 Home Rule Bill rejected by House of Lords. 

Fresrvuary 3 Balkan War renewed. 

17 M. Poincaré elected President of French Republic. 

Marcxa 19 German Secret Official Report urging preparation for imminent war “ to 
strengthen and to extend Deutschestum (Germanism) throughout the entire world.” 
Libel action: Isaacs and Samuel v. Le Matin. Painful impression caused by 
disclosure of Ministerial gambling in Marconi shares. French reply to increase of 
German armaments: Three Years’ Service Bill. 
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Marcu 24 Pacitist policy proclaimed in the House of Commons by Sir William Byles : 
“‘T believe that England has no enemy.” Mr. Asquith declares Great Britain 
under no obligation whatsoever to participate in any European war. 

May 7 Home Rule Bill reintroduced in the House of Commons. 

May Balkan Federation breaks up and allies attack one another—second Balkan War. 

10 Mr. Harcourt (Colonial Secretary) declares: ‘‘I can conceive no circumstances in 
which Continental operations by our troops would not be a crime against the people 
of this country.” (Crawshawbooth, Lancashire.) 

JuNnE 13 Majority of Marconi Select Committee of House of Commons whitewash 
Ministerial Marconi gamblers. 

19 House of Commons whitewashes Ministerial Marconi gamblers. 

24 President Poincaré’s brilliantly successful visit to London—serious set-back to 
German Jews and British Potsdam Party generally. 

Juty 1 National Liberal Club celebrates “‘ unlimited right of Ministers to speculate.” 

7 Home Rule Bill again passed by Commons. 

12 150,000 Ulstermen at Craigavon pledge themselves to resist Home Rule. Birth of 
Ulster Volunteer Force. 

15 House of Lords rejects Home Rule Bill. 

Avavst 9 Italy refuses summons of her partners in Triple Alliance to join in attack on 
Serbia. 

SEPTEMBER TO OctoBER Further demonstrations in Ulster. Formation of Provisional 
Government. Appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord Chief Justice. 

OcroBER 11 Chancellor of the Exchequer opens fresh class war at Bedford. Great 
increase in Austro-Hungarian Army. 

13 Mr. Churchill advocates “ a*naval holiday.” 

NoveMBER 8 (circa) General von Moltke, Chief of the German General Staff, informs 
King of the Belgians in presence of German Emperor: ‘‘ We must settle the business 
(war with France) once and for all.” 

10 (circa) According to Professor Oncken, Lord Haldane describes Germany as 
spiritual home.” 

24 Lord Haldane declares: “The Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational 
persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than some 
people among us supposed.” (London.) 

26 Daily News declares: “‘ Mr. Churchill’s forecast of another big increase in the Naval 
Estimates has strained the loyalty of the Liberal Party to the breaking-point.” 

DecemBer 1 Lord Haldane declares: “‘ Our relations with Germany are twice as good 
as they were two years ago.” (Royal Scottish Corporation, Edinburgh.) 

30 Sir John Brunner’s circular to Radical Association, urging pressure on Government 
to reduce British armaments. Suicide Club alleged to contain 100 Radical Members. 


1914 


‘ 


“my 


JANUARY 

1 Mr. Lloyd George declares (Daily Chronicle): “* This is the most favourable moment 
for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments. . . . Our relations 
with Germany are infinitely more friendly now than they have been for years.” 

15 Lord Haldane declares (Holborn): “ There was a far greater prospect of peace than 
ever there was before. No one wanted war.” 
FEBRUARY 

4 German Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow, informs Reichstag that Anglo-German 
rapprochement was making progress. Radical disarmament meeting at Queen’s 
Hall. Chairman, Sir Herbert Leon. Sir Edward Grey on peace at Manchester. 

5 Daily News states: ‘The German bogey has vanished and even the anti-German 
Press is silenced.” Flotation of Hungarian Loan in London by Messrs. Rothschild 
and Schréder. 

10 Opening of Parliament. Speech from Throne expresses satisfaction at approaching 
completion of negotiations with Germany and Turkey, “As regards matters of 
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importance to the commercial and industrial interests of this country in Mesopo- 
tamia.”” 

24 Berliner Post demands immediate war. 

28 Lord Roberts’ deputation to Prime Minister on Home Defence. 

Marcu 

4 Opening of German Press campaign against Russia. 
5 Home Rule Bill reintroduced into Commons. 
9 Bogus offer of Government to Ulster. German Press vituperation of Russia. 

14 Government plans for precipitating civil war in Ireland disclosed by Mr. Churchill 
at Bradford: ‘“ Let us go forward together and put these grave matters to the 
proof.” 

16 Prime Minister expresses approval of Mr. Churchill’s speech. Madame Caillaux 
assassinates M. Gaston Calmette, editor of Figaro. Demoralisation in France. 
18-23 Government’s secret naval and military preparations against Ulster. General 
Gough and other officers at Curragh and in War Office, and several naval officers, 

save us from civil war. Pogrom Committee of Cabinet. 

25 German Emperor’s visit to Vienna—confers Grand Cross of Red Eagle on his fire- 
eating Ambassador, Herr von Tschirschky. 

APRIL 

6 Second Reading of Home Rule Bill carried in House of Commons. 

21 King and Queen’s brilliantly successful visit to Paris. 

24 Landing of large consignment of cheap arms from Germany in Ulster. 

28 Sir Edward Grey repeats Prime Minister’s repudiation of suggestion that Great 
Britain was under any European military obligations whatsoever. 

May 

11 French General Elections show gains by Extremists, but Three Years’ Service law 
believed to be safe. 

14 German Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow, informs Reichstag negotiations with 
England “‘ were being conducted on both sides in the most friendly spirit—a spirit 
which in other matters also prevailed in Germany’s relations with Great Britain.” 

25 Home Rule Bill again passed by Commons and read a first time in Lords. 

JUNE 
Anglo-German Baghdad Railway Agreement “initialled,’” but not disclosed to 
public. Anglo-German Agreement concerning Africa. 

: Resignation of Doumergue Ministry in France. 
3 M. Viviani’s unsuccessful attempt to form new Ministry. 
5 Admiral Sir Percy Scott in the Times declares battleships obsolete owing to deci 
ment of submarine warfare. 

10 M. Ribot forms “a great Ministry.” Speedy collapse. Peace centenary ball at 
the Albert Hall. M. Viviani forms new French Cabinet. 

11 Sir Edward Grey repudiates reputed Anglo-Russian Naval Convention, and reiterates 
Prime Minister’s statement of March 24, 1913, that Great Britain was under no 
obligation whatsoever to participate in any European war. 

23 Home Rule Amending Bill read first time in Lords. 

25 Admiral Sir George Warrender in command of British Squadron at Kiel festivities. 

28 (Sunday) Murder of Archduke Franz Ferdnand of Austria and his wife, the Duchess 
of Hohenberg, at Sarajevo—probably by agents provocateurs. Admiral Beatty 
commanding First Battle Cruiser Squadron at Kronstadt. 

JULY 

2 Death of Mr. Chamberlain. 
3 Irish National Volunteers estimated at 153,500. 

10 M. Hartwig, Russian Minister at Belgrade, drops down dead at Austro-Hungarian 
Legation. 

13 Senator Charles Humbert’s Report on unreadiness of the French army in equip- 
ment. Disquieting admissions by War Minister, M. Messimy. 

14 Home Rule Amending Bill passed by Lords and returned to Commons. 
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British Ambassador in Vienna warns Sir Edward Grey of impending Austro- 
Hungarian aggression against Serbia. 


18-20 King’s week-end at Spithead with largest Fleet ever assembled in British 
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waters. 

Commencement of sensational trial of Madame Caillaux in Paris for murder of 
M. Calmette, editor of Figaro. Demoralising scenes. President Poincaré’s visit 
to the Russian Emperor, accompanied by French Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Buckingham Palace Conference of political leaders on Irish question opened by 
King in a speech approved by Prime Minister, declaring, “the cry of civil war is 
on the lips of the most responsible and sober-minded of my people.” ‘‘ Labour 
Demonstrations” organised by Germany to spoil Franco-Russian festivities in 
St. Petersburg. 

German Foreign Secretary informs British Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin that there 
could be no outside interference between Austria and Serbia. 

Austria-Hungary presents Note at Belgrade with time-limit of forty-eight hours, 
demanding substantially that Serbia should become her vassal. Industrial anarchy 
in Russia organised by Germany. Mr. Lloyd George informs House of Commons 
(Third Reading of Finance Bill): ‘‘ Next year there will be substantial economy 
without interfering in the slightest degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The 
expenditure of the last few years has been very largely for the purpose of meeting 
what is recognised to be a temporary emergency.” 

Russian Government resolve to resist extinction of Serbian independence by 
Austria-Hungary. Russian Foreign Minister unsuccessfully urges Great Britain to 
make ‘‘common cause” with Russia and France. Sir Edward Grey suggests 
mediation of four disinterested Powers. Failure of Buckingham Palace Conference. 


5 Serbia accepts nearly all Austro-Hungarian demands. Austro-Hungarian Minister 


leaves Belgrade. Russian request for delay refused. Germany refuses to influence 
Austria-Hungary. Prince Henry of Prussia in London. Russian Foreign Minister 
tells British Ambassador: ‘If we took our stand firmly with France and Russia 
there would be no war.” Sir Edward Grey anticipates general European war with 
Great Britain as spectator. 

Importation of cheap German rifles by Irish Nationalists at Howth. Affray and 
bloodshed in Dublin. Interpreted in Germany as “ beginning of civil war.” 
German Emperor returns “ suddenly ” to Berlin to kill any faint hope of peace. 

to August 1 Every Power except Germany makes some serious contribution 
towards peace. Sir Edward Grey informed from Berlin, Paris and St. Petersburg 
that Germany is convinced that Great Britain will in any event remain neutral. 
Every successive proposal for settlement obstructed by German Government. 
Ceaseless British Cabinet Councils. Cowardice rampant. Pacifist Potsdam Party 
in control. Admiralty alone does its duty. The soldiers are splendid. Every 
3ritish Ministerial newspaper preaches neutrality. Press Bureau of German 
Kmbassy working overtime. City panics and stampede of moneybags of native 
and alien origin to 10 Downing Street. 

British Ambassador in Vienna reports: “ Austro-Hungarian Note was so drawn 
up to make war inevitable.” Sir E. Grey informed by Russian Ambassador in 
London “that in German and Austrian circles impression prevails that in any 
event we should stand aside.” 

Austria-Hungary declares war on Serbia. Serbian steamer fired on. Acquittal of 
Madame Caillaux. } 

Bombardment of Belgrade by Austrian artillery. Partial mobilisation of Russian 
army ordered. War manifesto by Emperor Francis Joseph. German patrols cross 
French frontier. Sir Edward Grey invites Germany to “ press the button ” in the 
interests of peace. German Imperial Chancellor, on instructions from Potsdam, 
makes insulting ‘“ bid for British neutrality.” Sir E. Grey unable to tell France 
what Great Britain would do in German-Franco war, but warns Germany that we 
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might be drawn in. Other Ministerialists inform Germany we should look 
on. St. Petersburg Bourse closed. Organised panic on London Stock Exchange 
begins. 

Partial mobilisation of Russian army. War Council in Berlin. Russia promises 
to stop military preparations if Austria will respect Serbian Sovereignty. Germany 
summons Russia to demobilise. President Poincaré informs British Ambassador 
in Paris ‘there would be no war” if Great Britain would announce her support 
of France in the event of conflict. French Ambassador asks Sir Edward Grey as 
to Great Britain’s action in event of German aggression upon France. Wait and 
See. 

State of war declared in Germany. General mobilisation in Russia. German 
ultimatum to Russia—to prevent possibility of Austro-Russian amicable settlement. 
France asked her intentions by Germany with threat of mobilisation. Austria- 
Hungary more pacific. Italian declaration of neutrality to Germany. Sir Edward 
Grey informs French Ambassador: “‘ We could not give any pledge at the present 
time.” Great Britain asks France and Germany whether they will respect Belgian 
neutrality. Sir Edward Grey informs Belgium that she will be expected to maintain 
neutrality. Germany refuses to reply. France agrees. Sir Edward Grey informs 
British Ambassador in Paris that “feeling is quite different from what it was 
during Morocco question. . . . We cannot undertake a definite pledge to intervene 
ina war. I have so told French Ambassador who has urged his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to reconsider this decision.” President Poincaré’s personal appeal to King 
George for British support of France as only possibility of avoiding general war. 


IGUST 


(Saturday) Black Saturday. British Government in collapse. Germany declares 
war on Russia and delivers ultimatum to France. Unionist leaders apprised 
of gravity of situation. Midnight meeting Lansdowne House. Resolve to support 
Asquith Government provided Government supports France and Russia. Paris 
and St. Petersburg fear defection of London. Deplorable conversation between Sir 
Edward Grey and German Ambassador. General mobilisation of Austro-Hungarian 
army and navy. Belgium announces her intention of defending her neutrality. 
British ships forcibly (and mercifully) detained at Hamburg. French mobilisation. 
Increasing symptoms of Austro-Hungarian repentance—too late. 

(Sunday) Mr. Bonar Law’s letter to Mr. Asquith conveying assurance of support 
of Opposition conditionally on British Government supporting France and Russia. 
Sir Edward Grey’s first assurance of support to France. German invasion of 
Belgium. All British naval reserves called up. Sir John Jellicoe appointed 
Commander of British Fleets. Germany invades Luxemburg. 

(Bank Holiday) Mobilisation of British Navy completed. Sir Edward Grey 
explains British position in House of Commons. Germany declares war on France, 
and presents ultimatum to Belgium. Lord Haldane War Minister. King of 
Belgium’s appeal to King George. Daily Chronicle declares: ‘‘ Whatever the 
outcome of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have definitely decided 
not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. Truth to tell the issues which have 
precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe are not 
worth the bones of a single soldier.” 

British ultimatum to Germany demanding assurance that Belgian neutrality shall 
be respected. Germans refuse, being already at war with Belgium. Great Britain 
declares war on Germany 11 p.m. British Army mobilised. Germans invade 
Belgium—first repulse at Liége. Final German effort to bamboozle Sir Edward 
Grey. 

German mine-layer Konigin Luise sunk by British destroyer Lance. Lord Haldane 
relinquishes War Office in face of public protests. Lord Kitchener Secretary of 
State for War. Germans repulsed at Liége. 

Renewed fighting round Liége; some forts silenced. H.M.S. Amphion sunk by 
mine—131 lives lost. 
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§ Liége occupied by German troops. 

9 German destroyer U 15 sunk by British cruiser Birmingham. 

10 France declares war on Austria-Hungary. 

12 Great Britain declares war on Austria-Hungary. German cruisers Goeben and 
Breslau take refuge in Dardanelles. 

14 Russian Emperor issues proclamation promising reconstitution and autonomy of 
Poland. Japan sends ultimatum to Germany demanding evacuation of Kiao- 
Chau. 

16 Completion of landing of British Expeditionary Force in France without casualties, 
Austrian cruiser sunk by the French in Adriatic. 

17 Belgian Government transferred from Brussels to Antwerp. 

18 Austrians heavily defeated by Serbians near Shabatz. 

19 Death of Pope Pius X. German Emperor orders German army “to walk over 
General French’s contemptible little Army.” 

20 Trench success in Alsace—twenty-four German guns captured. Brussels occupied 
by the Germans. Battle of Gumbinnen in East Prussia begins. Defeat of Germans 
by General Rennenkampf. 

21 Battle of Charleroi begins. German troops invade South Africa. German attack 
on Namur. 

22 French withdrawal from Charleroi and retreat in Lorraine. 

23 Germans destroy three Namur forts. Town evacuated by the Allies. British 
Army engaged at Mons with greatly superior forces, Japan declares war on Ger- 
many. Blockade and bombardment of Tsing-Tau. 

24 Allies abandon line of the Sambre. 

25 Louvain destroyed by German army. Franco-British forces fall back on Cambrai— 
Landrecies—le Cateau. Battle of Lemberg, in Galicia, begins. 

26 British Expeditionary Force in very tight place. Disaster avoided through good 
generalship and tenacity of troops. Battle of the Mazurian Lakes in East Prussia 
begins. Capture of Togoland by the Allies. 

27 Franco-British forces retire upon the Somme. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse sunk by 
H.M.S. Highflyer off Rio de Oro. German cruiser Magdeburg destroyed by Russians 
in Gulf of Finland. 

28 Longwy surrenders after resistance of twenty-four days. Naval engagement in 
Heligoland Bight: three German cruisers and two destroyers sunk. 

29 German Samoa captured by New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

31 Franco-British forces retire upon the Seine, Oise, and the Upper Meuse. Russians 
under General Samzonoff severely defeated at Osterode in chivalrous attempt to 
relieve pressure on Western Allies. 

SEPTEMBER 

1 Austrians heavily defeated by Russians at Lemberg after seven days’ fighting. 

2 Franco-British forces retire to suburbs of Paris. 

3 French Government leaves Paris for Bordeaux. Lemberg captured by the Russians. 
Cardinal della Chiesa elected Pope. End of German advance upon Paris. 

4 Germans moving eastwards from Paris. 

5 General Joffre informs Sir John French of offensive movement against Germans on 
the Marne. Great Britain, France, and Russia agree not to make peace separately. 
Russians defeat Austrians at Tomaszoe. H.M.S. Pathfinder blown up by German 
submarine—259 lives lost. 

6 Battle of the Marne begins. Germans retreat. 

7 Battle of the Marne continues. Maubeuge surrenders. 

8 Battle of the Marne continues, Germans forced back. Battle of Rawaruska between 
Russians and Austrians ; Mikolajow captured by Russians. Oceanic wrecked off 
north coast of Scotland. Serbians defeat Austrians near Racha. 

9 Dispatch of Indian contingent of 70,000 troops. 

10 End of battle of the Marne. German losses considerable. Retreat to Soizsons- 
Reims line, Attack by Prussian Guard at Vitry-le-Francois. 
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11 Germans in strong position on the Aisne. Turkey announces the “ abolition of the 
Capitulations.” Australian Expeditionary Force captures German headquarters 
at New Guinea and Bismarck Archipelago. 

12 Russian victory over Austrians commanded by General von Auffenberg in Galicia, 
First day of the Battle of the Aisne. 

13 German cruiser Hella sunk by British submarine E9, Allies force the Aisne near 
Soissons, prolonged fighting ensues. 

14 Retreat of Crown Prince’s army in France. Russians across the Lower San. British 

auxiliary cruiser Carmania sinks German armed cruiser Cap Trafalgar. Heavy 

fighting between Austrians and Serbians round Lesnitsa lasting some days. 

17 Russian official reports record total rout of Austrian army in Galicia at 250,000 
killed and wounded, 100,000 prisoners, 400 guns, &c. H.M.S. Fisgard II announced 
to have foundered in Channel with loss of twenty-one lives. 

18 House of Commons sings “ God Save the King ”’ for first time in its history. 

20 Bombardment of Reims Cathedral. H.M.S. Pegasus disabled while at anchor in 
Zanzibar Harbour by German cruiser Konigsberg—seventy-seven casualties, 

22 H.M.S. Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy, three cruisers of about 12,000 tons, sunk by 
German submarine near Dutch coast. Heavy casualties. 

25 Australia announces occupation of seat of government of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 
in German New Guinea. 

28 German Cameroons surrender. 

OcTOBER 

2 Mr. Asquith at Cardiff discloses German demand for unconditional British neutrality 

made in 1912 after Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. 

3 Transference of British forces from the Aisne to Belgium begins. Mr. Churchill's 
Expeditionary Force reaches Antwerp with disastrous results, Russian victory at 
Augustowo. 

Main Russian army on the Middle Vistula. 

Japan occupies Marshall Islands, 

German destroyer sunk by submarine E9 off the Ems Estuary. 

9 Antwerp occupied by the Germans. 

10 Death of King Charles of Roumania. 

11 Battles in Flanders begun. Russian cruiser Pallada sunk in the Baltic by German 

submarine. 

2 Rebellion started in South Africa by Colonel Maritz, commanding the Union forces 

in the Orange River. 

13 Germans levy £20,000,000 on Antwerp, bringing their total war indemnities so 
far to £48,000,000. Belgian Government established at Le Havre in France. 

14 Ypres occupied by Allies. Germans moving towards the coast. 

15 H.M.S. Hawke sunk by German submarine in the North Sea. 

16 Russians fighting on a front from Warsaw to Przemysl and Dneister. Death of 
Italian Foreign Minister, Marquis di San Giuliano. 

17 H.M.S. Undaunted and destroyers sink four German destroyers off Dutch coast. 

18 Submarine E3 sunk in a bay off the German coast. British ships participating in 
coastal battle. 

19 Completion of transfer of British Army to Belgium. 

20 Russian Emperor announces perpetual prohibition of sale of alcohol in Russiay 
German army retreating from Warsaw. 

24 German “life or death” fight for Calais continues unsuccessfully. German sub- 
marine rammed and sunk by H.M.S. Badger. 

26 French refugee steamer Amiral Ganteaume blown up by German submarine in the 
Channel. De Wet and Beyers join rebellion in South Africa. Maritz defeated and 
takes refuge in German territory. 

27 General Beyers routed by General Botha. Hymn of Hate published in Munich, 
reproduced in the Times, 

28 Prince Louis of Battenberg resigns office of First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, 
succeeded by Lord Fisher. 
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29 Turkish hostilities against Russia. 

30 Continued failure of German movement against Dunkirk and Calais. 

31 Intensified German offensive on Allies’ left flank. H.M.S. Hermes sunk by submarine 
in Straits of Dover. 

NOVEMBER 

1 Naval engagement off coast of Chili. Inferior British squadron under Admiral 
Cradock defeated by German squadron under Count von Spee. H.M.S. Monmouth 
and Good Hope sunk. Loss of life about 1400—three times that of Trafalgar. 

3 First German naval raid on British coast near Yarmouth. British submarine D5 

sunk in the course of pursuit. 

German cruiser Yorck sunk by mine in Jahde Bay. 

Great Britain declares war on Turkey and formally annexes Cyprus. 

Russians recapture Jaroslav. Kiao-Chau surrenders. 

German cruiser Emden sunk by H.M.S. Sydney off Cocos Islands. Outbreak of 

slobber in British press. 

10 Dixmude captured by the Germans. 

11 Defeat of Prussian Guard by British troops. British gunboat Niger torpedoed off 
Deal. 

12 Germans renew offensive along the Vistula. Announcement of defeat of De Wet 
by Botha, 

14 Death of Lord Roberts in France. 

16 Prince of Wales arrives at Boulogne on his way to the Front. 

19 Burial of Lord Roberts in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

20 German offensive in Poland strengthened by fresh troops. 

21 Basra, on the Persian Gulf, occupied by British force. 

23 German submarine U18 rammed by British petroleum vessel off Scottish coast. 
German destroyer sunk in a collision with Danish steamer. 

26 H.M.S. Bulwark accidently blown up in the Medway: loss of life 767. Germans 
resume Offensive on Vistula. Austrians defeated east of Cracow. 

29 The King goes to the Front. 

DrcreMBER 

1 Renewed German attacks on Arras. 

2 Germans attack Russians on the Bielawy-Sobota line. Desperate fighting by 
reinforced Germans near Laska. Russians re-take Strykow. Belgrade taken by 
Austrians. Announcement of capture of De Wet. 

3 Announcement that Australian and New Zealand contingents have disembarked in 

Egypt. 

Return of the King from the Front. Russians evacuate Lodz. 

Desperate fighting near Lodz. Russian advance upon Hungary. Signor Giolitti 

(ex-Premier of Italy) discloses Austro-German attempt to precipitate war in August 

1913. 

Admiral Sturdee’s crushing defeat of Count von Spee’s squadron off Falkland Islands. 

Four German cruisers sunk, the Scharnhorst (flagship, Admiral Graf von Spee), the 

Gneisenau, the Leipzig, and the Nurnberg. General Beyers (late Commandant of 

Union forces) drowned in Vaal River. 

11 Crushing defeat of Austrians by Serbians. 

14 Supersession of General von Moltke as German Chief of the Staff, succeeded by 
General von Falkenhayn. Brilliant submarine exploit of B3 (Lieut.-Commander 
Norman Holbrook), who entered Dardanelles and torpedoed Turkish battleship 
Messudiyeh. Mr. Bonar Law’s interesting disclosure of action of Unionist Party 
on August 2 in “ bingeing up” Government. 

15 Serbians re-enter Belgrade. Russian left flank threatened by Austrian advance 
through Carpathians. 

16 German raid on three “ fortified’ towns on east coast—Scarborough, Whitby, 
Hartlepool. Considerable loss of life—especially women and children—and property, 
including house of Mr. Walter Rea, Radical M.P. for Scarborough (member of 
National Liberal Club). Raiders alleged to have received Iron Crosses. 
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17 Khedive deposed. Egypt declared British Protectorate. 
18 Prince Hussein becomes Sultan of Egypt. 


1915 
JANUARY 
1 H.M.S. Formidable sunk in the Channel by German submarine. Over 500 lives 
lost. 


4 French capture Steinbach in Alsace and the heights dominating Sennheim. Russian 
defeat of two Turkish Army Corps at Sarikamysh in the Caucasus. Russians 
occupying Bukowina. 

Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium, arrested by the Germans. 

Sale of absinthe permanently forbidden in France. 

French carry two more German lines in the Soupir district, thus gaining complete 

possession of Hill 132. Lord Haldane acting Foreign Minister. 

13 Germans seize newly gained French positions near Soissons. Tabriz in Northern 
Persia occupied by Turkish advance guard. Count Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, resigns. Succeeded by Baron Burian. 

21 British merchant steamer Durward torpedoed by German submarine off mouth of 
the Maas. 

24 German armoured cruiser Blucher sunk and two German super-Dreadnoughts 
damaged in running fight across North Sea by Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty’s 
squadron of battle cruisers. 

26 Admiralty report the loss of armed merchant vessel Viknor with all on board. 

FEBRUARY 

1 German submarine attack on British hospital ship Asturias. 

2 Turkish attack on Suez Canal repelled with considerable loss near Ismailia and at 

El Kantara. | 
7 Austrians capture Kimpolung in Bukowina; Russian retreat. { 

10 Hurried retreat of Russians in East Prussia to the frontier owing to heavy German 
reinforcements. 

13 Russians retreating upon the Niemen. 

14 Severe fighting in the Ypres district. Germans capture British positions near 
St. Eloi. 

15 The British recapture lost positions near St. Eloi. Exchange of permanently 
disabled British and German wounded soldiers. Public opinion aroused at 
maltreatment of English prisoners of war in Germany. German advance in East 
Prussia and in Poland north of the Vistula continues. 

16 The Russian Tenth Army defeated in the Masurian Lakes District. Germans claim 
50,000 prisoners. 

18 German submarine “ blockade” of the British Isles begins. 

19 British fleet of battleships and battle cruisers, including latest super-Dreadnought 
Queen Elizabeth, accompanied by flotillas and aided by strong French squadron, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Carden, attacks forts at the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles, American steamer Evelyn mined near Borkum ; Norwegian steamer 
Belridge torpedoed near Folkestone. 

20 Publication of the letter of President Poincaré to King George, July 31, 1914, and the 
King’s reply dated August 1, 1914. Bombardment of the Dardanelles continued. 

22 German naval raid on the East Coast (December 16) now known to have 
resulted in the deaths of 127 civilians, including 39 women and 39 children, and 
the wounding of 567. 

24 H.M.S. Clan McNaughton armed merchant cruiser (Commander Robert Jeffreys, 

R.N.) missing since February 3—believed to be lost. Germans capture Przasnysz. 

25 Small results achieved in first week by German “blockade” illustrated by fact 
that arrivals at and sailings from British ports numbered 1381, of which only seven 
were torpedoed. 

26 Russians recapture Przasnysz. 
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Marcu 
1 Mr. Asquith announces British reply to German campaign of “‘ piracy and pillage.” 
Commodities of any kind are to be prevented by the Allied Fleets leaving the German 
Empire. British battleships ten miles up the Dardanelles. 
4 German submarine U 8 sunk off Dover by destroyers. 

10 H.M.S. Ariel rams and sinks German submarine U 12. Brilliant opening of battle 
of Neuve Chapelle. 

11 Heavy German counter-attacks at Neuve Chapelle. 

12 Serious fighting in La Bassée district by the 4th Corps and Indian Corps. 

15 Sir John French reports having taken 1700 German prisoners since opening of battle 
of Neuve Chapelle, and estimates the German losses at 17,000 or 18,000 Ours 
ultimately proved to have been at least as heavy. 

18 Allied Fleets lose three battleships, H.M.S. Jrresistible and Ocean, and the French 
Bouvet, in the Dardanelles. ’ 

20 General Botha captures Swakopmund. 

22 Fall of Przemysl with 126,000 prisoners and 700 big guns. 

27 French capture Hartmannsweilerkopf, a spur of the Vosges which the Germans had 
transformed into a fortress. 

28 The liner Falaba torpedoed by a German submarine off Milford with serious loss of 
life. Abominable conduct of the enemy. 

APRIL 

1 Naval losses since outbreak of war: Officers ; Killed 332 ; wounded 61 ; missing 7 ; 
interned 41 ; prisoners 11 ; total 452. Men: Killed 4981 ; wounded 640 ; missing 
72; interned 1524; prisoners 924; total 8141. 

6 King commands that “ No wines, spirits, or beer will be consumed in any of his 
Majesty's houses after to-day.” 

14 Severe fighting on the Euphrates. Rout of 15,000 Turks by British Expeditionary 
Force. 

20 Mr. Asquith’s soothing syrup at Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

22 German attack on French near Ypres. Employment of poisonous gases. 

23 Splendid fighting by Canadian Division. Heavy losses. 

24 German attacks at Les Epages repulsed by French. 

25 Allied Forces land on both shores of the Dardanelles. 

26 Summit of Hartmannsweilerkopf recaptured by Germans and retaken by French. 

27 French armoured cruiser Leon Gambetta torpedoed by Austrian submarine in the 
Otranto Straits, 600 officers and men drowned. 

May 

1 'I'wo German torpedo-boats and one British destroyer sunk off the Dutch coast. 

5 Enemy advancing in great strength from Cracow. 

7 Unarmed Cunard liner Zusttania sunk by German submarine near Queenstown, with 

great loss of life. 

British First Army attack the enemy’s lines between the Bois Grenier and Festubert, 

and gain ground south-east towards Fromelles. 

President Wilson at Philadelphia informs 4000 naturalised aliens,: ‘‘ There is 

sucha thing as a man being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a nation 

being so right that it does not need to convince others by force that it is right.” 

11 French progress north of Arras. Admiralty state that, excluding commissioned 
ships, total number of craft sunk by enemy during the war was 201, and approximate 
number of lives lost, including passengers, 1556. 

12 IL.M.S. Goliath torpedoed in Dardanelles—only 20 officers and about 160 men 
saved. General Botha and the British South African forces occupy Windhuk, 
the capital of German South-West Africa. The Committee appointed to report on 
outrages committed by German troops during the war (Lord Bryce chairman) 
finds that “Murder, lust, and pillage prevailed over many parts of Belgium 
on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilised nations during ,the last three 
centuries.” 
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13 Mr. Asquith announces that adult male enemy aliens, non-naturalised, shall be segre. 
gated and interned, or if over military age, repatriated ; women and children of 
suitable age would also be repatriated. 

16 Russian Headquarters admits that the Russian 3rd Army in West Galicia has heen 
forced to retire to the line of the San, and that a retirement from the Carpathian 
Passes has also been necessary. 

19 Mr. Asquith, on the adjournment of the House of Commons, announces coming 
reconstruction of the Government. The Government request the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club to suspend all race meetings, excepting Newmarket. 

23 Italy declares war on Austria. 

25 The Germans at Ypres use gas over a front of five miles. French still gaining 
ground. Coalition Cabinet constituted. Retirement of Lord Haldane. 

26 H.M.S. Triumph torpedoed off Gallipoli Peninsula. 

27 H.M.S. Majestic torpedoed by a submarine off the Gallipoli Peninsula. H.M.S. 
Auxiliary ship Princess Irene destroyed by explosion off Sheerness. 

JUNE 

1 Announcement of first Zeppelin raid on London—details suppressed. 

3 King George’s fiftieth birthday. Lord Kitchener made Knight of the Garter. 
Announcement of recapture of Przemysl by Austro-German forces. 

6 Steady progress of French north of Arras. 

7 Brilliant destruction of German Zeppelin near Ghent by Flight Sub-Lieut. 

'- Warneford, R.N. 

8 Resignation of Mr. Bryan, American Secretary of State, on Pacifist grounds. 

10 The Italians occupy Monfalcone threatening Trieste. British torpedo-boats 
10 and 12 sunk by German submarine off East coast—between twenty and 
thirty lives lost. Completion of Coalition Ministry. Mr. Runciman admits 
Germany still importing cotton. 

11 Collapse of Government prosecution of the Times. 

12 French success at Souchez. Heavy fighting in “‘ The Labyrinth.” 

14 New German offensive against Warsaw and advance upon Lemberg. 

15 Service at St. Paul’s in memory of Australians and New Zealanders. German 
defeat near Tracy-le-Mont. Karlsruhe raided by airmen, Germany “ embittered.” 

17 Enemy nearing Lemberg. Tragic death of Lieutenant Warneford in flying accident. 

18 Waterloo Day. Solidarity of Anglo-French friendship. Italian progress on the 
Isonzo. 

19 Austro-German offensive against the Grodek line. Retreat of Russians towards 
Lemberg. French carry Buval Bottom north of Arras. 

20 Zolkiew and Rawa Ruska captured by Austro-German forces. 

21 Further French progress towards Souchez. Metzeral captured by the French. 

22 Recapture of Lemberg by second Austrian army under General Boéhm-Ermolli ; 
general Austro-German advance. 

26 General Sukhomlinoff, Russian War Minister, resigns in favour of General Polivanoff. 

27 Russian retreat from the Dneister to the Gnila Lipa. Austro-German army 
advancing to the Bug. 

29 Heavy Franco-German fighting in the Argonne. Mr. Walter Long introduces 
National Registration Bill embracing all males and females between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty-five. 

JULY 

1 German offensive against the Lublin-Cholm Railway, capturing Zamose and 
Krasnik ; Russians retreating. 

2 Russo-German naval action off the coast of Gothland ; German cruiser Pommern 
torpedoed and sunk by British submarine under Commander Max Horton. Crown 
Prince repulsed in the Argonne between the Binarville Road and Blanleuil. Italian 
battle for the Carso Plateau on the road to Trieste begun. 

4 German cruiser Konigsberg destroyed by British monitors Severn and Mersey up 
the Rufigi River in German Fast Africa. 
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French attacking at Souchez. Italians attacking at Gorizia. 

Italian cruiser Amalfi sunk by Austrian submarine in Upper Adriatic. 

Conquest of German South-West Africa ; Governor Leitz surrenders all the German 

forces to General Botha. 

11 anp 12 Continuous fighting at Souchez. 

13 Repulse of German Crown Prince at Vienne le Chateau in the Argonne after initial 
success. 570 millions subscribed to the new British War Loan. 

14 German offensive on the Narew front; Przasnysz captured ; Russians retire to 
their second line of defences, Fresh German offensive developing towards Riga. 

15 Another failure of the German Crown Prince in the Argonne. 

17 Von Hindenburg’s offensive forcing back Russians on the Narew. Von Mackensen’s 
offensive breaks Russian line at Krasnostaw. 

18 Russians fall back from Bzura-Rawka front to the Blonie line. Germans cross the 
Bug near Sokal. Italian cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi sunk by Austrian submarine in 
the Adriatic. 

20 Heavy fighting on the Narew. French advance towards Miinster. Welsh coal 
strike settled. 

21 Warsaw in peril and Iwangorod threatened. German offensive in Courland pro- 
gressing. 

22 Germans advancing upon Riga. French offensive towards Miinster continues. 
Italy advancing on Isonzo front, from Tolmino to Monfalcone. Turko-Bulgarian 
Convention ceding Turkish portion of the Dedeagatch Railway. 

23 Germans cross the Narew between the forts of Obryte Pultusk and Rozhan. 

25 German destroyer alleged to be of G196 class sunk by British submarine in the 
North Sea. 

28 Von Voyrsch’s army forces the Vistula between Warsaw and Iwangorod ; heavy 
fighting on the Narew front. 

29 Von Mackensen breaks Russian line on the Lublin-Cholm Railway. 

30 Germans recapture, by means of “ flame projectors,” part of trenches lost at Hooge, 
but alleged to lose them again. 

31 Russians evacuate Lublin. Austro-Germans capture Lublin-Cholm railway. 

AUGUST 

1 Mittau in the Baltic provinces occupied by the Germans. 

2 British submarine sinks German transport in the Baltic carrying German regiment. 

3 Germans force the Narew line near Ostroleka, and the Blonie line. 

4 Fall of Warsaw. 

5 Fall of Iwangorod. 

6 New landing at Anzac Cove in Gallipoli. 

9 British success north and west of Hooge. Turkish battleship Khaireddin Barbarossa 
sunk by British submarine. 

10 Admiralty announce sinking of a Turkish gunboat, Berk-i-Salvet, by a British sub- 

marine in the Dardanelles. 

11 Rapid German advance east of Warsaw. Austrian submarine U 12, sunk by 
Italian submarine. 

12 Turkish transport sunk by British seaplane, Flight Lieut. Edmonds, in the 
Dardanelles. 

13 Austrian submarine U 3 sunk in Adriatic by French torpedo-boat Bisson. 

14 British transport Royal Edward sunk in the Agean with heavy loss of life. 

15 Germans break through Russian lines between the Narew and the Bug. National 

Xegister taken in Great Britain. 

17 Fall of Kovno. 

18 Russian naval victory in the Gulf of Riga. German Dreadnought Moltke reported 
torpedoed by British submarine. 

19 Fall of Nowo Georgiewsk. British submarine E 13 grounded on Danish island of 

Saltholm in the Sound. Crew fired upon while in the water by German destroyer. 

White Star Line Arabic, containing several American passengers, sunk by German 

submarine. 
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20 Italy declares war on Turkey. 

21 Cotton at last declared absolute contraband by British Government. 

22 Russian retirement from the Niemen and Bobr line. German advance south of 
Bielsk. German destroyer sunk off Ostend by two French torpedo-boats. 

25 Fall of Brest Litowsk. 

26 British aeroplane, Squadron Commander Arthur W. Bigsworth, R.N., destroys 
German submarine off Ostend. 

27 German advance north-east of Brest Litowsk. Austro-Germans break through the 
Zlota Lipa positions north and south of Brzezany. Fresh coal strike in South 
Wales. 

28 Mr. Balfour gives total casualties from Zeppelin raids up to date as 8 9 civilians 
killed and 220 wounded ; no soldier or sailor killed, 7 wounded. 

29 Germans attack Lipsk, on the Bobr, twenty miles from Grodno ; attack the bridge- 
head of Friedrichstadt commanding Riga Railway ; and advance east of Kovno 
towards Vilna. 

SEPTEMBER 

2 Fall of Grodno. Paris communique announces four Turkish transports sunk by 

British submarines in the Dardanelles. 

General Jofire visits the Italian front. 

Russian Emperor assumes supreme command of the Russian armies; General 

Alexieff, Chief of Staff. Grand Duke Nicholas transferred to the Caucasus. Mr. 

Balfour describes losses of German submarines as “‘ formidable.” 

Dr. Dumba, Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Washington, implicated in documents 

found on American journalist James Archibald. 

Russian victory near Tarnopol, in Galicia, on the Sereph. Germans take Wolkowisk, 

south-east of Grodno. Germans admit loss of submarine U 27. 

Further Russian success at Tarnopol and at Trembowla. 

Von Mackensen in possession of Dubno and advancing on Rovno. United States 

Government demands recall of Dr. Dumba. 

13 Dvinsk-Vilna Railway cut by Germans at Sventsiany ; Skidel in German hands ; 
Russian forces at Vilna threatened with envelopment. 

14 Further Russian offensive on the Sereph. 

15 Germans cross the Wilia, north-east of Vilna. Germans occupy Pinsk. German 
offensive towards Rovno progressing. 

16 Dvinsk-Vilna encircled by the Germans ; German cavalry on the railway at Molo- 
deczna. Admiralty admit loss of submarine E 7 in the Dardanelles. 

17 Official account of Zeppelin raids on London gives the week’s casualties of 38 killed 
and 124 injured. 

18 Fall of Vilna; great anxiety as to encirclement of Russian forces. Renewed 
German attacks on Dvinsk. Leopold of Bavaria’s attack on Russian centre repulsed 
at Slonin. 

19 German troops reach the Lida district on the Niemen, threatening Russian retreat 

from Vilna. Bulgaria mobilises, announcing armed neutrality. 

21 Russian escape from Vilna. Russian success at Lennewarden on the Devina. 

23 Russians reoccupy Lutsk in Volhynia. Russian success at Vileika, east of Vilna. 

Germans driven back near Pinsk, behind Oginski Canal. Greece mobilises in reply 

to Bulgarian mobilisation. 

Repulse of German assault on Dvinsk. 

Great allied offensive in France after tremendous bombardment. British attack 

south of La Bassee Canal, penetrating 4000 yards of German line, capturing western 

outskirts of Hulluch, the village of Loos, and Hill 70. Also 600 yards of trenches 
near Hooge. The French gain the cemetery of Souchez and the remainder of the 

Labyrinth, and in Champagne break the German line along a front of 25 kilometres 

to a depth of 5 kilometres. 

27 Successful British offensive east of Loos reported. Total British captures: 53 
officers, 2800 men, 18 guns and 32 machine guns, French in German second line 
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in Champagne ; 300 officers prisoners and 70 guns taken so far. German Crown 
Prince’s offensive in the Argonne repulsed. General Evert defeats German forccs 
near Vileika. 

28 Further British progress reported around Loos. Likewise French in Champagne. 
Defeat of the Turks at Kut-el-Amara on the Tigris. 

29 French reach Hill 140 in the Vimy district. 

30 Von Mackensen reported to be massing 250,000 men and 2000 guns on Serbian 
frontier. 

OcTOBER 

2 Bulgarian forces on Serbian frontier. Germans threatening Dvinsk with en- 
velopment. 
3 Successful German counter-attack upon British position at Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
Serious British losses. 
4 Russian ultimatum to Bulgaria. Greek Chamber votes confidence in M. Venizelos’ 
policy of assisting Serbia. 
5 Allied troops land at Salonica on invitation of Greek Government. King Constan- 
tine compels M. Venizelos to resign by refusing to support his policy. 
6 Austro-German invasion of Serbia. German assaults on Dvinsk. 
9 Belgrade occupied by Austro-German troops. 

11 Bulgarians cross Serbian frontier east and south-east of Nish. General Ivanoft 
penetrates Austro-German line at Hajvoronka on the Strypa. 

12 Austro-Germans advancing south of Belgrade. Greek Government refuses to 

assist Serbia. Butchery of Miss Edith Cavell by German court-martial in Brussels 

for harbouring allied soldiers. 

M. Delcass¢, French Foreign Minister resigns, disapproving French Balkan policy. 

Zeppelin raid on London—32 civilians killed and 95 injured within, and 9 killed 

and 6 injured outside the area, and 28 military casualties. 

14 War between Bulgaria and Serbia. Great Britain declares war on Bulgaria. 
German defeat at Hajvoronka on the Strypa. 

16 Petrograd announces five German transports sunk in the Baltic by a British sub- 

marine, 

7 Bulgarians cut Nish-Uskub railway at Vrania. Allied Note to Greece ; Cyprus 

unsuccessfully offered to Greece in return for participation in the war. 

German advance on Riga; Borkowitz, on the Dvina, captured, Heavy fighting 

on the Styr. Russian success at Chartoryisk. Heavy fighting between Bulgars 

and Serbs, at Vrania. Italy declares war against Bulgaria. General Sir C. C. 

Monro appointed to command Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, vice Sir Ian 

Hamilton. Sir Edward Carson retires from the Cabinet. 

20 Germans capture the bank of Dvina from Borkowitz to the mouth of the Berze. 

Bulgarians occupy Veles ; allied forces on line Strumnitza-Krivolak. 

General Ivanoff defeats Austro-German forces at Novo Alexinetz, north of Tarnopol. 

22 Bulgarians occupy Uskub. 

23 Germans across the Danube at Orsova ; Bulgarians under General Bojadjeff occupy 
Prahovo. German cruiser Prince Adalbert torpedoed and sunk by British submarine 
in the Baltic. 

24 French capture the Courtine in Champagne, south of Tahure. Heavy fighting 
before Riga. Germans capture Island of Dahlen, on the Dvina. 

28 Viviani Ministry resigns in Paris. New Cabinet formed with M. Briand as Premier 
and Foreign Minister, and General Gallieni as Minister of War. Lieut.-General 
Sir Bryan Mahon announced as in command of British forces in the Balkans, 

29 General Joffre in London. 

30 Germans retake summit of the Butte de Tahure—otherwise reported to be defeated 
in their Champagne attack. 


31 Serious fighting between Lakes Sventen and Ilsen on Riga front; also on the 
Strypa. 
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NOVEMBER 

Fall of Kragujebatz, the chief Serbian arsenal, to Austro-Germans. Bulgarians 

advancing upon Monastir. Russian success near Tarnopol. 

Bulgarians occupy Izvor. Italian successes on the Isonzo. 

Russian success at Platonovka between Lakes Sventen and Ilsen. Further fighting 

on the Strypa at Sienikowice. Germans take some advance French trenches on 

Hill 199 in Champagne. 

Fall of Nish to the Bulgarians. Panic in London caused by rumours of Lord 

Kitchencr’s resignation. He leaves England for Near East. Mr. Asquith tempo- 

rarily in charge of the War Office. Recrudescence of Haldane feared. 

Austro-Germans reach Krushevatz. German cruiser Undine sunk by British sub- 

marine off south coast of Sweden. Italian liner Ancona, bound for New York, 

carrying many Americans, shelled and sunk off Sardinia by submarine flying 

Austrian flag. 

Russian success west of Riga; Kemmern and Anting occupied. Mr. Asquith 

announces War Committee of the Cabinet will consist of himself, Mr. Lloyd 

George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. McKenna. Mr. Churchill resigns 

in consequence, 

14 Russian reverse at Chartoryisk. Bulgarians take Krushevo and advance on Prilep. 
Admiralty announces loss of submarine E 20 in the Sea of Marmora. 

16 Fall of Prilep. 

19 ** Peaceful blockade ” of Greece proclaimed. Russians reoccupy Chartoryisk. 

20 Fall of Novibazar. Lord Kitchener sees King Constantine. 

22 Defeat of Turks at Ctesiphon, eighteen miles from Bagdad. 

23 Fall of Mitrovitza and Prishtina. Serbian army retreating towards Albanian 

frontier. Foreign Office denies that ‘‘ peaceful blockade ’’ meant anything. 

German headquarters report: “‘ With the flight of the scanty remnants of the 

Serbian army into the Albanian mountains our main operations are closed.” 

German submarine destroyed off the Belgian coast by a British airplane (Ilight 

Sub-Licut. Viney, R.N.A.S., accompanied by a French officer, Lieut. le Comte de 

Sincay). 

29 British forces retreat from Ctesiphon owing to Turkish reinforcements. 

30 Prizrend taken by the Bulgarians. Lord Kitchener returns to London. Sir 
John Simon’s campaign against the Times. Italy adheres to the Pact of London. 
General Townshend’s rearguard action against superior forces near Baghdad. Heavy 
casualties and retreat to Kut-el-Amara. 

DECEMBER 

1 Three Austrian Ministers resign after Wilhelm II’s visit to Vienna. 

2 Fall of Monastir. Prime Minister announces total British casualties in all theatres 
of war to November 9 as 510,230. 

3 General Joifre appointed Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies. Washington 
State Department announces its request for the recall of Captain Boy-ed and 
Captain von Papen, German Naval and Military Attachés. Lord Lansdowne 
informs House of Lords that Declaration of London is ‘‘ dead.’ Serbian disaster 
near Kula Liuma in Albania. 

6 Government refuses to divulge Anglo-Danish Agreement. 

8 Allies withdrawing from Serbia under Bulgarian pressure. 

9 Heavy fighting in Champagne. German Imperial Chancellor dismisses Peace rumours 
in Reichstag. 

14 General Sir Horace Smith Dorrien announced to command British Forces in East 
Africa. Mr. Asquith informs the House of Commons: “I take my salary and I am 
going to continue taking it.” Yuan Shih-kai becomes Emperor of China. 

15 General Sir Douglas Haig appointed to succeed Field-Marshal Sir John French in 
command of the Army in France and Flanders. Sir John French a viscount. 
Close of Lord Derby’s recruiting experiment. 

16 Co!d reserve of Bank of France exceeds £200,009,000. 
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THE MEANING OF THE BAGHDAD REVERSE 


On November 22 a mixed British and Indian force, under the 
immediate command of Major-General C. V. F. Townshend, 
attacked the Turkish positions at Ctesiphon, eighteen miles from 
Baghdad. The series of actions thus begun ended in the rapid 
withdrawal of the British force, after heavy losses, to Kut-el- 
Amara, 100 miles lower down the River Tigris by direct caravan 
road, and more than twice the distance by river. The full con- 
sequences of this reverse are not yet visible, and it will take 
some time to perceive its possible effect upon the British position 
in the Middle East. The immediate results are clear enough. 
It may be months before there can be any further attempt to 
take Baghdad, and meanwhile the Turks will pour in reinforce- 
ments. We are now probably farther off Baghdad than ever. 
The question I wish to ask in this articleis: Why did we try to 
go to Baghdad at all ? 

The most authoritative statement of the objects of the Mesopo- 
tamian expedition was that made by Mr. Asquith in his famous 
apologia in the House of Commons on November 2, 1915. Upon 
that occasion Mr. Asquith said that the objects of the expedition 
were “to secure the neutrality of the Arabs, to safeguard our 
interests in the Persian Gulf, to protect the oil-fields, and generally 
to maintain the authority of our Flag in the East.” Mr. Asquith 
further said that Sir John Nixon was then “ within measurable 


distance of Baghdad,” and he led the House of Commons and 
the country to believe that our troops would very soon be in 
occupation of the City of the Caliphs. Ministerial prophecies in 
this war have been invariably unfortunate. Mr. Winston Churchill 
said on June 5, 1915, that at the Dardanelles we were only ‘“‘a 
few miles ” from “a victory such as this war has not yet seen.” 
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His “ few miles ” may be placed side by side with Mr. Asquith’s 
“measurable distance.” At both points we have failed to make 
good our advance, and for both failures the Cabinet must bear 
the responsibility. 

Mr. Asquith, as I have said, gave four reasons for the advance 
to Baghdad, and it is important to subject each of these reasons 
to careful examination. The first was “ to secure the neutrality 
of the Arabs.” Nine-tenths of the people of Mesopotamia are 
Arabs, but it is by no means clear that we should have better 
secured their neutrality by going to Baghdad than by staying 
at Basra. The true test of this question is whether their neutrality 
was likely to be impaired, and if so, what would be the character 
of their menace. If we are to judge by an answer given by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons on December 13, 
the friendliness of the Arabs was not affected even by the reverse 
at Ctesiphon. Mr. Chamberlain said that the suggestion that 
friendly Arabs had turned against our troops during that battle 
was ‘‘ quite untrue.”’ As to the first reason, therefore, /. suggest 
that it was not necessary to go to Baghdad in the interests of 
Arab neutrality, and that any menace likely to be offered to the 
British cause by the Arabs of Mesopotamia was not in any case 
worth an expedition of horse, foot, and artillery, of gun-boats, 
motor-cars, and airplanes, sent six hundred miles up a tortuous 
river. We have bigger work on hand elsewhere. We ought to 
be killing Germans, and not placating Arabs. 

And here I would pause to say a word about the larger Arab 
question, both as affecting Mesopotamia, and still more Egypt. 
A great many people, including some in high authority, appear 
to believe that we can work miracles in the Middle East by raising 
hordes of Arabs against the Turks. I venture to urge that the 
bést thing we can do in this matter is to stick to the legitimate 
drama, and leave the Arabs alone. The real Arab is not at all 
the sort of person whose qualities are so often sung in thrilling 
ballads at suburban concerts. He is an extremely undependable 
creature, and nowadays he is no great warrior. I do not in the 
least expect to see another outburst of Arab greatness, such as 
was witnessed at the rise of Islam. But should an Arab revival 
ever come again, it must come spontaneously from within, as 
on the last occasion. It will never come as a result of Kuropean 
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instigation. The will-o’-the-wisp of invoking aid from Arabia has 
repeatedly misled Englishmen. A century ago Captain Sadlier was 
sent right across the Arabian Peninsula, not, indeed, to ask for 
Arab help, but to come to an arrangement with Ibrahim Pasha and 
his Egyptian and Arab troops at Medina. He failed completely. 
In August 1882, during the Egyptian troubles, Professor Palmer 
and a couple of soldier companions were murdered in the Sinai 
desert while on a mission to Arab sheikhs. My brave friend 
Captain Shakespear was killed last February while engaged in 
Central Arabia in negotiations with Arab chieftains. Personally, 
I have always doubted whether any good can come out of Arabian 
schemes in connection with this war. We have to depend mainly 
upon ourselves and our Allies. 

Mr. Asquith’s second reason for going to Baghdad is “ to 
safeguard our interests in the Persian Gulf.” It is a refreshing 
novelty to find any member of the late Ministry anxious about 
our position in the Gulf. Six weeks before the war Sir Edward 
Grey initialled an Agreement with Germany which would have 
gravely and permanently impaired those British interests in the 
Persian Gulf which Mr. Asquith is now so concerned to safeguard. 
That Agreement has never been published, and it is now conve- 
niently ignored, but it forms a striking commentary upon Lord 
Haldane’s confessions about his knowledge of the true attitude 
of Berlin towards this country. Let us, however, consider whether 
our Gulf interests are really safeguarded by an advance to Baghdad. 
I suggest that they are not. In order to guard the Gulf, what 
we had to do was to hold the main approach from Mesopotamia. 
That approach was sufficiently represented by the stretch of river 
between Fao, at the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab, and Kurna, at 
the junction of the Tigris with the old channel of the Euphrates. 
To safeguard the Gulf there was no need to go above Kurna. 
It was certainly not necessary to advance 436 miles up the river 
above Kurna, which was the precise distance from Kurna traversed 
by General Townshend when he fought at Ctesiphon. 

Mr. Asquith’s third reason was “to protect the oil-fields.” 
But the Admiralty oil-pipe line was not in Mesopotamia at all. 
It was in Persia. It was several hundred miles from Baghdad, 
and in a totally different direction. The Abadan refineries were 
only three or four hours steaming up the Shatt-al-Arab from the 
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Persian Gulf. Access to the oil-pipe line was obtained by way 
of the River Karun. The pipe was temporarily broken in the 
very early days of the campaign, but it was repaired many months 
ago. The Admiralty’s oil-pipe had nothing whatever to do with 
the decision to advance to Baghdad, as a glance at any good 
map will immediately show. What happened to the oil-pipe 
line, by the way, was exactly what was predicted when the 
Admiralty deal was made, two months before the war. The 
Admiralty spent two million pounds in acquiring preferential 
interests in the Karun oil-fields, and left 150 miles of pipe- 
line in the charge of tribal guards. No one criticised the 
Admiralty for seeking to acquire a supply of oil. The chief 
criticism had reference to the foolish assumption, disproved within 
seven months, that wild tribesmen could be trusted to guard the 
pipe. Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons debate on 
June 17, 1914, airily declared that “‘if the worst came to the 
worst ” the task of defending the oil area would not be “so 
serious as was represented.” Plumbing unfamiliar depths of 
military strategy, he maintained that a couple of brigades could 
in case of need defend the pipe. It has now been guarded by 
our troops for nearly a year, and will certainly have to be thus 
guarded for evermore. The Admiralty must have oil, and this is a 
valuable source of supply. No one complains if the pipe requires 
military protection. The complaint is that Sir Edward Grey, 
disregarding all expert warnings, tried to persuade the House of 
Commons that the new venture would not mean a military 
occupation of the Karun area. That is exactly what it does 
mean, and must always mean henceforth. According to Mr. 
Asquith, it has also meant an expedition six hundred miles up 
the River Tigris; but I trust I have shown that the pipe-line 
can have had nothing whatever to do with the advance to 
Baghdad. 

Mr. Asquith’s fourth reason, which he defined as “ generally 
to maintain the authority of our Flag in the East,” is an empty 
phrase which does not require discussion. The retreat to Kut-el- 
Amara because we had advanced in insufficient strength has done 
nothing to maintain “ the authority of our Flag,” but has rather 
diminished it. I have now examined the Prime Minister’s four 
reasons, and have shown that they are all inadequate. We must 
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look elsewhere for an explanation of the attempt to advance to 
Baghdad. In doing so, it is necessary to recite very briefly the 
suecessive stages of the Mesopotamian campaign. 

We began the campaign (which the excellent map illustrating 
this article should help the reader to understand), as Mr. Asquith 
himself admitted on November 2, with a single Division, the Sixth, 
and J am still inclined to think that we should have limited ourselves 
to such tasks as a Division could undertake. A single brigade 
entered the Shatt-al-Arab on November 7, 1914, took the little 
village and fort of Fao at the mouth, and hurried on by steamer on 
the same day to the oil refinery at Abadan Island. On November 14 
two more brigades proceeded up the river, and on November 17 
an action was fought against the Turks at Sahil which decided 
the fate of the important port of Basra and the whole of the 
deltaic region of the Tigris and Euphrates. Basra was occupied 
on November 22, and many then considered that the principal 
object of the expedition had been attained. 

By the end of November intelligence was received at Basra 
that the Turks were reassembling at Kurna, forty-nine miles 
higher up the river. A strong force was sent to attack them, 
and on January 9 the garrison of Kurna surrendered, thus leaving 
the British in exclusive control of the delta. A brigade was sent 
up the Karun River to Ahwaz to guard the pipe-line ; another 
brigade was left at Kurna ; and the remainder of the expedition, 
which had grown considerably in size, was concentrated at and 
near Basra. Sir John Nixon about this time took over the 
command from Sir Arthur Barrett, owing to the increase in the 
dimensions of the expeditionary force. The Turks were mean- 
while gathering again, and early in April they were moving 
against Basra from the westward. They were defeated at Shaiba 
on April 12 and 13, and finally routed on April 14. An attack 
on Ahwaz was also successfully driven off. The Turks gathered 
once more near Kurna, and were put to flight on May 31. 

Then began the new operations which at length brought the 
British very near to Baghdad. Columns from Kurna and Ahwaz 
converged upon the town of Amara, eighty-seven miles above 
Kurna, and the town was taken on June 3. At the end of June 
a difficult march was made along the Euphrates, and yet another 
Turkish concentration was scattered near Nasiriyeh, about 
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100 miles from Kurna, on July 24. The expedition was by 
this time widely dispersed. We were holding Nasiriyeh on the 
Euphrates in one direction ; Ahwaz on the Karun (for the safety 
of the pipe-line) in another; the head of our main expedition 
was at Amara, on the Tigris, 203 miles from the sea; and we 
were in possession of all the delta. Our communications were 
long, diversified, and difficult, and it was surely time at the end 
of July to ask ourselves for what purposes, in a war mainly 
directed against Germany, we were campaigning far and wide 
in the Middle Kast. 

No one in authority seems to have asked this plain question. 
Temptation came instead. News arrived that the Turks were 
preparing a big entrenched position at Kut-el-Amara, 143 miles 
above the town of Amara. It was said that they had collected 
there 20,000 men and 35 guns. Amara, we were thereupon told, 
was not a good place to hold, being very vulnerable. Why not go 
on to Kut-el-Amara, drive out the Turks, and seize their formidable 
entrenchments ? We went, and the Turks were brilliantly defeated 
before Kut-el-Amara on September 28, the town being occupied 
nextday. The battle was planned and won by General Townshend, 
who directed it throughout. It is at this point that a certain 
mystery begins to envelop the Mesopotamian Expedition. At 
Kut-el-Amara we were 2274 miles from Baghdad by water, and 
about 100 miles by the direct land route, while we were 346 miles 
by water from the sea. Every one of our actions up to this point 
had been shining successes. Great Britain watched the progress 
in Mesopotamia with pride and without misgiving, though there 
were some, with a better realisation of the difficulties ahead, who 
did not cease to offer private warnings. It was certainly believed, 
however, that at Kut-el-Amara the advance would terminate. 
We were in a strong position there. We had trebly achieved the 
objects enumerated by Mr. Asquith. Arab neutrality, our position 
in the Gulf, the pipe-line, the authority of our Flag, all were safe, 
and more than safe, just as they would have been safe if we had 
never advanced above Kurna. Why go on ? 

There was one lodestar ahead, and that was Baghdad. But 
the objections to advancing to Baghdad seemed very considerable. 
Baghdad is an open city, with a population of 158,000. The 
difficulty of holding a populous city possessing neither natural 
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nor artificial defences need not be emphasised. The political 
advantages were no doubt great. The fall of Baghdad would 
resound throughout the East. It would impress Turkey enor- 
mously, and would strike a blow at the aspirations of Berlin, 
where the scheme for the Baghdad Railway was born. From the 
military point of view, on the other hand, Kut-el-Amara was 
unquestionably preferable, for it meant a permanent and readily 
defensible halting-place. The trouble about an advance to a 
point like Baghdad is that you cannot merely stop there. You 
must still go on. That was perfectly well known before a single 
soldier left Kut. Apart from the political gain, the great argument 
advanced in favour of a move on Baghdad was that when we 
reached that city we should command the main caravan route 
from Turkish territory into Persia. The Turks and Germans, 
it was said quite truly, were pouring arms, ammunition, and 
money into Persia, in the hope of raising the Persian tribesmen 
against us. Once at Baghdad, we were told, we could command 
this road, and stop the flow of supplies into Persia. It was 
further suggested that there was no other road from Asia Minor 
into Persian territory ; and this last statement, I do not hesitate 
to urge, was absolute nonsense. 

Take the whole argument, however, at its face value first. 
What did it mean? We could not stop the traffic into Persia 
by sitting down at Baghdad. There is a railway (part of the 
Baghdad trunk line) already in existence and in working order 
from Baghdad northward to the town of Samarra, a distance of 
75 miles. We should therefore have had to occupy the town of 
Samarra, on the Upper Tigris, and also the town of Khanikin, 
on the Persian frontier. We should further have had to institute 
a big system of patrols. Even then we should have been no 
nearer the stoppage of the traffic into Persia. There are other 
routes. For instance, 250 miles north of Baghdad lies the town 
of Mosul, with a population of 80,000. From Mosul a route 
largely used for merchandise runs to Rowanduz, on the Persian 
frontier, where there is a customs station. From Rowanduz the 
route passes to Suj Bulak, in Persian territory, whence arms can 
be distributed to any point in Persia. Therefore, having taken 
Baghdad, we should very soon have been invited to go to Mosul, 


another 250 miles, and so on and on until we came towards the 
Black Sea. 
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r* The fact is that when you once begin an enterprise like the 
Mesopotamian Expedition, only two things can stop it. One is 
a bad defeat, and the other is the intervention of some clear- 
headed resolute man in high place who has courage enough to 
ask: “‘ What are our exact objects in going 600 miles, or 850 
miles, up the River Tigris?” I believe that if there had been 
no bludgeoning of the Press, and no unwise development of the 
Censorship beyond all reasonable bounds, there would have been 
no attempt to take Baghdad, and the battle of Ctesiphon would 
never have been fought. If our arrogant and conceited Ministers 
know nothing about Mesopotamia, there are a number of expe- 
rienced journalists to whom the whole subject is familiar. Had 
not the Press been throttled, the Ministry would have been 
challenged long ago to explain why on earth they were groping 
towards Baghdad when they ought to be fighting Germany ; and 
as they do not in the least know themselves, and have no tenable 
explanation to offer, the Baghdad Expedition would have been 
summarily terminated by the pressure of public opinion. All 
that the Press is permitted to do nowadays is to offer criticism 
when it is too late. 

Who gave the order to advance from Kut-el-Amara to Baghdad ? 
I suggest that it must have been the Ministry. They wished 
to make a Baghdad Boom, and did not pause to enquire what 
they were going to do at Baghdad if they got there. They have 
worked the same trick before. For example, ‘“ It is true that 
we have had one or two old battleships sunk by German sub- 
marines, but owr submarines are doing wonders in the Sea of 
Marmora.”’ It is supposed that they fortified themselves by a 
series of encouraging reports about the possibilities of an advance 
to Baghdad. No doubt they did, and doubtless we shall hear 
in due course that it was all the fault of too confident generals, 
or too eager political officers. We shall have blame cast upon 
Sir Beauchamp Duff in Simla, although he is probably the most 
cautious Commander-in-Chief India ever had; or we shall hear 
hints that the Viceroy is “‘ hot-headed,” although he has never 
ceased to regard the Mesopotamian campaign with the most 
intense anxiety. The same kind of thing happened at the Darda- 
nelles, where the Government sheltered themselves behind reports 
from generals and admirals, and never faced the main charge at 
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all. Every specious plea put forward in excuse for the advance 
to Baghdad would be dissolved if the Government honestly 
answered these questions: ‘‘ Who ordered the advance from 
Kut-el-Amara to Baghdad ? As our principal object is to fight 
Germany, how do you expect that object to be furthered by an 
advance of nearly 600 miles into the heart of Mesopotamia ? 
And what clear purposes, tending to bring the war to a triumphant 
conclusion, lay behind the various advances from Kurna ?” 

A very great issue, affecting the whole future of the British 
Empire in the East, is at the back of this question of the attempt 
to reach Baghdad. We ought to be thinking of our future intentions 
in the Middle East, and to shape our war policy accordingly. No 
one criticised the Admiralty last year for arranging to obtain 
oil from the fields near the Karun River. The man some of us 
interested in these questions sought to blame was Sir Edward 
Grey, because quite obviously he had not got the least notion 
whither his steps were leading. What we said was that the pipe- 
line would soon mean territorial occupation, and we wanted him 
to devise some policy which would take into account this inevitable 
sequel. He would not listen, and all the obsequious ignoramuses 
who gush about him poured scorn on the warnings uttered in 
June 1914. Sir Edward Grey has never had a clear Persian 
policy, just as he has never had a clear Balkan policy. He lives 
in a mist of indecision. 

In exactly the same way, neither he nor the rest of the Govern- 
ment have ever had any clear policy about Mesopotamia. They 
have just drifted, listening the while to the wild schemes of 
unpractical megalomaniacs. After having encouraged Germany, 
only eighteen months ago, to open a way for herself to the Persian 
Gulf, they now give ear to huge and alluring schemes for ‘“‘ making 
a second Egypt in Chaldea.” We are, it seems, to hold Baghdad, 
to deepen the Tigris, to irrigate the Babylonian wastes, to annex— 
the moon. That way madness lies. 

The Indian Empire already has a land and sea frontier of 
6000 miles. Let us beware how we extend it, except in limited 
directions (such as the Tigris and Euphrates delta), where we 
remain in instant touch with sea power. A good sound working 
principle for the Mesopotamian campaign would have been not 
to advance an inch beyond the ground we were prepared to hold 
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permanently, except for brief punitive attacks upon enemy 
concentrations which menaced our security. The advance to 
Baghdad was not such a punitive attack, but was the work of 
a Government seeking military glory in the wrong direction, and 
giving orders about regions of which it knew nothing. Ministers 
have talked about our prestige. How has our prestige been 
enhanced by the retreat down the Tigris? There are very few 
Indians in Mesopotamia, save only stray Mussulman pilgrims. 
There are tens of thousands of Indians in the various protectorates 
in Eastern Africa, where we are now about to attempt to retrieve 
our failures. The East Africa campaign more nearly affects 
our prestige in Western India than our Mesopotamian adventure. 
So does the safety of the Suez Canal. But with these exceptions, 
the nation would do well to pay serious heed to the crusade of 
the National Review against “ side-shows.” 
ASIATICUS 


